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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 
NHE day of reckoning is upon the Government. During 
the past few days the whole nation, as never before, 
has become aware of the extraordinary gravity of the financial 
situation; yet the nation has long been in advance of the 
Government in its feelings about extravagance. The new and 
important fact which we have to record is that the Government 
are evidently acutely aware that if they do not pull themselves 
together far more than they have yet done and reduce their 
spending, they will have to go out of office under a black cloud 
of disgrace. They will be in the position of incompetent 
trustees who were put in to save the estate and succeeded only 
in bringing it to ruin. The decision of the Government to 
repeal Part 1 of the Agriculture Act of 1920 is, of course, the 
most dramatic sign of the Government panic. But there are 
also many other signs. 


The Reserves would not have been disbanded before the 
coal strike was settled if the Government had not felt that 
the time had come to save every penny even at some public 
risk. Another sign is the reduction of the unemployment 
doles with an accompanying demand for an increase of the 
contributions from both employers and employed. Yet other 
signs are the cutting down of the State housing scheme and 
the abandonment of the programme for building more employ- 
ment exchanges. The result of the St. George’s election was 
for the Government a portent written in the skies. If the 
question had been asked, Which is the safest seat in England 
for a Government candidate? nine people out of ten would 
have answered, St. George’s. Yet that seat has been taken 
away from the Government by a decisive majority. 


It simply shows that in one of the best educated constituencies 
in the land there is an overwhelming feeling that economy 
simply must be forced upon the Government if the nation is 
to he saved from bankruptcy. The thinking people see that 








by comparison nothing else matters. Judging from this 
election, one is inclined to say that if the Government were to 
go to the country now, not yet having proved their ability or 
adequate intention to put their financial house in order—for 
the present panic is not in itself proof—they could not be sure 
of winning a single seat. The financial facts are depressing 
in the extreme. The revenue is falling far behind the expendi- 
ture. Since the beginning of the present financial year on 
April Ist the revenue has showed a decrease of over £100,000,000 
as compared with the same period last year. The Government 
would retort that they have been spending less than last year. 
Yes, they have spent £18,000,000 less! Up to the present 
in this financial year they have spent £223,366,445, and the 
revenue has brought in only £155,372,970. The prospect is 
more taxation and no money to pay with. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, Sir Arthur Griffith 
Boscawen announced—though the public had already learned 
the news in advance through the newspapers—that the Govern- 
ment had decided to decontrol agriculture. The Agriculture 
Act was forced through an autumn session of Parliament 
last year as a measure in respect of which delay could not 
possibly be tolerated, and the farmers were told that the pledges 
which were given to guarantee them against loss on arable 
farming would not be repealed without four years’ notice. We 
are bound to say that the action of the Government in going 
back upon this explicit promise is a very serious matter indeed. 
What industrialist in future will sink his money in some enter- 
prise which depends upon the promises of the Government ? 
The only possible excuse for the Government is that of terrible 
necessity. It is not, of course,an excuse which in itself anybody 
can reject, 





The Government say, as it were, “ The ship is in danger of 
sinking. It is true we have signed a contract to carry this 
cargo. If we do not jettison it, however, the ship herself will 
be lost with everybody on board.” So far so good. But 
what are we to say of the circumstances in which the Govern- 
ment announce this sensational decision? The Agriculture 
Act was introduced on the understanding that it was necessary 
for the security of the nation. It was pointed out that one 
of our greatest dangers in the war was the danger of being 
starved out. It was said that we must produce much more 
food and that we must never allow such a danger to recur. 
For our part, we agreed. Free Traders though we are, we have 
always taken the line that it was justifiable to pay more for 
articles which were proved essential to security. 


But if the Government are now convinced that, as there 
cannot be another great war for many years owing to the 
exhaustion of the world, it is safe to avoid spending meney on 
national security, why do they go on with this key industries 
legislation ? It is sure to keep the prices of a great many 
articles much higher than they need be. It is sure also to be 
an impediment in the way of trade. It will check freedom 
of movement and exchange. The only possible defence of it 
is that it is, as was said of agriculture, essential to security, 
But if the Agriculture Act goes, why preserve Protection ? 
There is really much more reason for dropping Protection than 
for repealing the Agriculture Act. Is optical glass more 
jmportant than food for security? The abandonment of the 
Agriculture Act causes the Government to ignore their pledges 
not only to the farmers who have invested their capital, but 
to the labourers who have been promised minimum wages. 
There would be no similar question of bad faith if the Govern- 
ment decided to give up Protection. 





If they determined to do this they would have quite a good 
case, and one can imagine how convincing it would seem when 
garnished with Mr. Lloyd George’s skill in presentation. He 
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would point out that although the Government had been 
prepared to take sundry precautions, some of them undoubtedly 
costing the nation much money, in order to buy security, 
they now recognized that, owing to cireumstances which could 
not have been foreseen, the greatest issue of all was that of saving 
the country by averting bankruptcy. That issue, he would 
say, eclipsed all others, and all others must be subservient to 
it. Surely no case could be better than that. 


The Allies by remaining united and speaking firmly have at 
last persuaded Germany that they are in earnest about the 
fulfilment of the Peace Treaty. Bavaria last month was stoutly 
professing that she could not and would not disarm. But 
she, like Byron’s heroine, “ whispering ‘1 will ne’er consent,’ 
consented.” It was announced on Monday that the large 
army which Bavaria calls a ‘“ Citizen Force” would disarm 
“ voluntarily ” before the end of this month. The new German 
Ministry is apparently making a serious attempt to pay the 
sums due for reparation and has survived a joint attack of 
the Monarchists and Communists in the Reichstag. Germany 
has admitted before the Reparation Commission that her 
estimate of the value of shipping delivered up under the Peace 
Treaty was grossly exaggerated, as the Allies had always con- 
tended. If Germany is at last convinced that honesty is the 
best policy, and that treaties must be kept, the international 
situation will assume a new and far more hopeful aspect. 


Admiral Sims told the English-Speaking Union on Tuesday 
that the British public underrated the strength of their friends 
in America. The Sulgrave Institute and similar societies, with 
18,000,000 members — “all Americans ’’—were working for 
better relations with Great Britain. Admiral Sims went on to 
say once again that Sinn Fein had hampered America in the war, 
and that ‘the sympathizers with Sinn Fein in America had the 
blood of both British and American boys on their hands.” 
“They were Americans when they wanted money, but they 
were Sinn Feiners when they were on the platform.” Admiral 
Sims recalled his prediction of 1910 that, if Great Britain were 
assailed by a European combination, America would come to 
her aid, and he ventured further to predict that “the English- 
speaking peoples were coming together, and that he would live 
to see the day when this round globe would be run on an English- 
speaking policy.” Admiral Sims is a true friend; we believe 
that his forecast will once again be justified. Of course his 
plain speaking about Ireland is raising in America the clamour 
that was only to be expected. 


The first House of Commons of Northern Ireland met in the 
City Hall, Belfast, on Tuesday, in the presence of the Viceroy, 
Lord FitzAlan. Major Hugh O'Neill was elected Speaker, and 
Sir James Craig entered upon his duties as Prime Minister. 
The Viceroy announced that the election of Senators would 
take place on Saturday, and that Parliament as fully consti- 
tuted would meet on June 22nd. At the invitation of the new 
Cabinet, the King consented to attend in state to perform the 
opening ceremony. The Viceroy, at a luncheon given after 
the meeting, spoke some plain truths about the state of Ireland. 
“Before we can hope to see Ireland prosperous, as she has a 
right to be, the sin of murder must be eradicated.” He warmly 
defended the auxiliary police against many abominable charges 
untruthfully made to their discredit. A few auxiliaries had 
been guilty of crimes, but the force as a whole was now under 
proper discipline. He knew, he said, that Ulster had not 
desired the Home Rule Act, which “ wanted amending already,” 
but Ulster had done well to accept it. The twelve Nationalist 
and Sinn Fein members, some for political and some for graver 
reasons, stayed away. 

Three police patrols were ambushed by Sinn Fein rebels last 
week. On June Ist at Clonmore, Kerry, four policemen were 
killed and three badiy wounded. On June 2nd, near Westport, 
Mayo, six policemen were killed and four fatally injured, and 
on the same day near Borrisokane, Tipperary, four policemen 
were killed and five wounded. In each case the police were 
hopelessly outnumbered by their hidden assailants. In Dublin 
on Saturday Sinn Feiners threw bombs at unarmed soldiers in a 
motor-car and, missing them, killed and wounded a number of 
harmiess civilians who were in the street. More isolated murders 
of civilians as well as of policemen are reported. Ex-soldiers and 
Protestants are being exterminated in Southern Ireland. Near 


Millstreet, Cork, on Monday, parties of troops surrounded a large 
gang of rebels and captured over a hundred armed men. 








The Sinn Fein gangs who are still at large in this count; 
made a concerted attack on the telegraph wires outside leas 
and Liverpool on Tuesday night. Many wires were cut on the 
roads and railways. At Harlington, on the Bath.road, a passi 
wayfarer came upon a gang at work and was held up by an 
armed man until the party had entered a waiting motor-car, 
Outside Liverpool, near Gateacre, the police intercepted six 
Sinn Feiners who fired at them and escaped. A gang of four 
was, however, captured at Bromborough on the Cheshire side 
of the Mersey. The average Englishman regards the Irishmen 
who do such wanton mischief as criminal lunatics. The Sinn 
Feiners wholly misconceive the English character if they think 
to derive any political advantage from these silly outrages, 


The Miners’ Federation on Friday, June 3rd, informed the 
Prime Minister that the districts—that is, casual meetings of 
miners—had all rejected the Government terms for the settle. 
ment of the strike. The coal-owners on the same day put 
forward a new and more liberal offer, providing for a standard 
minimum wage and “a subsistence wage to low-paid day wage 
workers.” They would forgo any claim to share in surplus 
profits where wages were being reduced. They were prepared 
to accept a National Wages Board, but they were * unalterably 
opposed ” to the demands of the miners’ leaders—not of the 
miners themselves—for a “national pool” and a national as 
distinct from a district settlement of wages. The coal-owners’ 
offer, it was estimated, would mean, with the Government 
subsidy, a reduction of no more than 2s. 6d. a shift in the 
miners’ wages for the first month and of 3s. a shift for the next 
three or four months. If the miners cared to work a little 
harder, they could of course earn as much as before. 








The Prime Minister on Saturday told the miners’ leaders 
that he had nothing further to propose. Moreover, the proposed 
State dole of £10,000,000, ‘‘ to ease the difficulties of the men in 
the districts most hardly hit by the great fall in coal prices,” 
must be withdrawn if a settlement was not reached in a fortnight. 
The nation had suffered so much from the strike that it was no 
longer so capable of giving this assistance to a particular in- 
dustry. The Prime Minister said that the miners’ leaders would 
have time to take a ballot of the men, if they thought fit. 


Mr. Evan Williams, the president of the Mining Association, 
promptly seized the opportunity afforded by the Prime Minister's 
warning, and invited the miners’ leaders to meet the coal-owners 
on Monday. The meeting was duly held, and the two parties, 
chastened no doubt by the fear of losing the State grant, soon 
found that their views were not irreconcilable. On Tuesday Mr. 
Hodges and his colleagues announced that they would summon 
the delegates of the unions to a conference on Friday, and would 
recommend the holding of a ballot on the proposals of the Govern- 
ment and the coal-owners. The revolutionary faction will 
doubtless try to thwart the proposal for a ballot, knowing that 
the men are only too anxious to resume work provided that their 
wages are not too greatly reduced. But, as we write on Thursday 
morning, it looks as if this long and suicidal strike is nearing its 
end. If the miners’ delegates were to order an instant resumption 
of work, they would benefit the miners and the nation. 


The whole cotton industry of Lancashire came to a standstill on 
Monday because employers and employed could not agree on 
the percentage by which wages should be reduced. The 
employers asked for a reduction of 80 per cent. in the piece rates, 
which are 215 per cent. above the standard. The operatives 
offered to accept a reduction of 40 per cent., and then, at a 
conference on Friday, June 3rd, expressed their readiness to 
make a reduction of 50 per cent. Finally, the employers pro- 
posed a reduction of 70 per cent. if the operatives’ leaders would 
recommend their unions to accept it. The operatives replied 
by asking the employers to offer a reduction of 70 per cent. 
without conditions. The men in the Lancashire cotton trade 
are hard bargainers, and at this stage the negotiations were 
broken off. Both sides are perfectly organized and know their 
business thoroughly. But it seems a pity that the industry 
should stop, even for a day or two, when the question in dispute 
was relatively trivial and might have been submitted to arbitra- 
tion, as the operatives are said to have suggested. 


The leaders of the Transport Workers’ Federation presented 
a report to their conference on Thursday, explaining why the 
“Triple Alliance ” strike arranged for April 15th was cancelled 
at the last moment. They said that the miners’ leaders were 
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at variance and would not co-operate with their allies. “ One 
of the most regrettable features in connexion with the whole 
of the crisis was the desire on the part of the miners—warrant- 
able in many respects, unreasonable in others—to consider 
their own affairs in their own way, oblivious of the effect of 
their own attitude upon the members of the other three organiza- 
tions.” The “ Alliance,” we are told, never acted as one body ; 
each executive sat by itself and communicated with its allies, 
as if it were a Government department. The transport workers’ 
executive therefore decided, with only five dissentients, to 
abandon the proposed general strike. The selfishness of the 
miners’ leaders killed the conspiracy against the State, but 
it has since done great harm to the miners and to the country 
by prolonging a strike for political objects which were clearly 
unattainable after April 15th. 


The Home Secretary in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
June 2nd, moved that the regulations under the Emergency 
Powers Act should continue in force. The Labour Party 
objected on the ground that “sedition” might be variously 
interpreted and might mean little or nothing. Mr. Clynes 
remarked that “to hold Communist views, to his mind, 
was to commit an offence not so great as to hold Tory views,” 
and suggested that the Government's foreign policy was pro- 
moting Bolshevism. The Home Secretary disposed of these 
fine-spun arguments by telling the House what had been said 
by the persons prosecuted for sedition. Some had advised men 
of the Reserves and the Defence Force to turn and shoot their 
own officers. Others had incited crowds of unemployed to 
riot, saying: “ What is the good of the ballot ? To hell with 
the ballot; back to the bomb!” We should be the last to 
undervalue the right of free speech. But a citizen’s rights are 
limited by his duties, and no one even here, in the freest 
eountry in the world, is entitled to advocate mutiny and murder. 
If Mr. Clynes were Home Secretary, he would do what Mr. Shortt 


has done. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, June 3rd, Commander 
Kenworthy’s Bill to prohibit public performances by trained 
animals was defeated. It is a subject of regret that the Bill 
should have lent itself at numerous points to very easy ridicule. 
It certainly was badly drafted. All the same, the intention 
of the Bill was excellent, and we have no doubt that before 
long a better Bill will be introduced and passed. The Plumage 
Bill, though it was competently drafted, was at first beaten 
only to rise again and triumph. There is very little training 
of animals for public performances without cruelty. Inspection 
of training is next door to useless because real cruelty is often 
applied only in the early stages of training. When an animal 
has acquired a habit it will retain it through life. Many showmen 
who treat their animals kindly originally taught them 
the tricks by disgusting cruelty. Fortunately, public opinion 
about these performances is improving. Few people nowadays 
are much amused by them. Some of us would regard them as 
a bore if we did not regard them as intolerable. The subject 
has been referred to a Select Committee, and the Government 
have promised to back the decisions of that Committee. 





The Safeguarding of Industries Bill came before the House of 
Commons on Monday for the second reading. Sir Donald 
Maclean moved its rejection, on the ground that Free Trade 
alone could restore the depressed exchanges and enable European 
commerce to recover. The effect of the Bill must be to raise 
prices, contrary to the general interest. Mr. France, a Yorkshire 
Coalition Liberal, said that ‘ the first industry to be safeguarded 
was that of Cabinet making,’ and that the main object of the 
Bill was to keep the Coalition together. He was prepared to 
agree to a State subsidy to special industries, but he did not want 
to protect them by a tariff. Mr. Baldwin, President of the 
Board of Trade, said that the old economic labels were obsolete. 
The Bill was an attempt to lessen the injury that might be 
done to our industry while the currencies were in confusion. 
“Tt was rather like taking up an umbrella to shield our own 
people, although he was fully convinced that the storm might 
be so great that that umbrella might be blown inside out.” 
The clauses against ‘‘ dumping’ were the only permanent part 
of the Bill: the rest could be reconsidered later. Sir F. Banbury 
objected stoutly to the proposal to empower the Board of Trade 
to impose taxation by way of a tarifi on “dumped” gooda. 
The House alone should do that. 








| 








When the debate was resumed on Tuesday, Mr. Terrell empha- 
sized the danger of competition from Germany, where the mark 
had been deliberately depreciated so as to help her export trade. 
Mr. Fisher admitted his natural bias for Free Trade, but declared 
that temporary provision must be made against “ dumping,” 
so as to steady industrial conditions and lessen unemployment. 
The knowledge that we had means of parrying an attack would 
deter foreign manufacturers from trying to swamp our markets 
with goods produced under abnormal conditions. He likened 
Protection to strychnine, which, when taken in large doses, was 
a deadly poison, but which was a useful drug when administered 
in small quantities under skilled advice. He himself had at first 
thought that it would be better to subsidize ‘“‘ key industries,” 
but he found that it would involve State control as well as heavy 
expenditure. Mr. Chamberlain, in concluding the debate, said 
that something must be done and that the Bill was the least 
objectionable way of doing it. The Bill was then read a second 
time by 312 votes to 92, 


Mr. J. M. M. Erskine, as a Unionist champion of economy, 
defeated Sir H. M. Jessel, the Coalition Unionist candidate, 
in the by-election at St. George's, Westminster, on Tuesday. 
Mr. Erskine polled 7,244 votes and Sir H. M. Jessel 5,356. 
We have already commented on the great significance of this 
election. In the Heywood by-election on Wednesday, Mr. 
Halls, the Labour candidate, won the seat from the Coalition 
by a majority of 305 on a heavy poll. The figures were: 
Mr. Halls (Labour), 13,430 ; Colonel England (Coalition Liberal), 
13,125; Mr. Pickstone (Independent Liberal), 5,671. Mr. 
Asquith’s followers, as usual, did badly, but they diverted enough 
non-Socialist votes from the Coalition to let the Labour minority 
win the seat. 


We much regret to record the death of Mr. Will Crooks last 
Sunday. There was no more popular figure in Poplar. All 
Poplar, indeed, is in mourning. Often though we disagreed 
with Mr. Crooks in the days of his activity as a Labour member, 
we always recognized in him the perfectly honest man who 
loved his fellow-men as much as he was loved by them. And 
he was a true patriot. His chief strength was the unusual 
combination of the comic spirit with idealism. His speeches 
to his constituents were a treat. He was an admirable story 
teller, he was full of fun, and he was a good mimic. Every 
speech was a “turn.” But the countless “turns” he did in 
Poplar never disguised the fact that he was in the best and fullest 
sense of that simple phrase “a good man.” 





The Honours List issued on the King’s Birthday announced 
two promotions in the peerage. Lord Curzon becomes a Mar- 
quess and Lord Birkenhead a Viscount. Three new peers were 
created—Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, the chairman of the Agricultural 
Wages Board, Sir Henry Dalziel, and Sir Marcus Samuel. Among 
the sixteen new Baronets were Mr. Isherwood, who has revolu- 
tionized the art of shipbuilding, and two newspaper proprietors, 
Mr. W. E. Berry and Sir A. M. Sutherland, of Newcastle. Lord 
Dillon, Professor A. C. Headlam, and Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
the veteran editor of the British Weekly, were accorded the rare 
distinction of Companion of Honour. Among the new Knights 
we are glad to see Sir C. J. Holmes, the scholarly and energetic 
Director of the National Gallery, Sir Arthur Keith, the brilliant 
anatomist, and Sir 8. Russell- Wells, who as Vice-Chancellor has 
done much to invigorate the University of London. The 
Colonial Office list included the appointment of Sir Hugh Clifford, 
Governor of Nigeria, as G.C.M.G. 

Our readers will no doubt 
in this week’s issue, as in our last, is signed with the name of 
Mr. Kiddy. In the case of persons in the world of Finance and 
Commerce it is wholly unnecessary to dwell upon Mr. Kiddy’s 
qualifications as a critic and exponent of the affairs of the City, 
He is acknowledged by all competent judges to be one of the sanest, 
safest, and also best instruc ed men who write on business 
matters. As City Editor of the Morning Post, London Financia} 
Correspondent of the New York Evening Post, Editor of the 
Bankers’ Magazine, and, we are proud to say, as the financial 
correspondent of the Spectator, he occupies a unique position 
in the journalism of business. 


notice that our City article 








Bank Rate, 6} per cent.,changed from 7 per cent. Apr. 23, 
i921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 874; 
hursday week, 88; a year ago, 843. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


A LEAGUE OF CITIZENS. 


The Will of the Majority—The Law of the Constitution—The 
Spirit of Free Democracy. 


HE letters received in regard to our article on the 
League of Good Citizens make abundantly clear 
several important points. They are as follows :— 

1. There is a strong desire for a League of Citizens, 
pledged to each other and to the welfare of the State : 
(2) To maintain the Law and the Constitution; (b) to 
prevent lawless and unconstitutional action by organized 
minorities ; (c) to provide and maintain necessary and 
essential services of the nation, threatened or impaired by 
persons who seek to obtain changes in the State by suc 
threats and such action instead of by the means provided 
by the law and the constitution—that is, by their votes. 

2. Any League of Citizens, though ready and willing 
to support the existing legal and constitutional Govern- 
ment of the country, should be entirely free and independent 
of official interference. Its members, as citizens, must 
not be content to wait for Government orders. By 
the Common Law of England they have not only a 
right but an imperative duty to prevent illegal and 
treasonable acts being committed, and to protect life, 
property, and liberty. 

3. Owing to the large number of organizations with 
similar objects now in existence, no new organization 
ought to be founded. Instead, the strongest of the bodies 
already formed ought to be strengthened and developed 
in order to do the work required. 

4. An appeal should be made to all bodies covering 
the same ground as the body chosen, to amalgamate so 
as to prevent overlapping and to create a single compre- 
hensive and representative organization. 

5. The body finally established should not be highly 
centralized, but should leave each city or country unit to 
manage its own affairs. At the same time, the central 
organization should always be ready to help in the work of 
organizing and providing assistance to the weaker branches. 

6. The organization, central and local, should not be 
affiliated to or under the influence of any one party in 
the State, but should in its political action be guided 
solely by the determination to keep the country on con- 
stitutional and legal lines, and to resist any attempt to 
create an oligarchical or class tyranny by means of Direct 
Action, rather than by the law of the land and the votes 
of the majority. 

7. Provision should be made, if it should be found 
necessary, for constitutional machinery lodging in the 
hands of the voters a power of veto over laws passed by 
means of some system of log-rolling or other injurious 
working of the representative system, under which the 
voice of the minority is substituted for that of the majority. 

The principles which lie at the base of these seven categories 
are, we are convinced, those chosen and desired not only by 
the best part, but by far the larger part, of the men and women 
of this country. They are not revolutionaries. They are instead 
determined to resist revolution. They realize that under our 
present system, if they do not take means to organize them- 
selves, they may find that Revolution has come like a thief 
in the night. 

Let us state shortly what, in our opinion, is the best 
way of fulfilling this desire. The organization at present 
in existence which comes nearest to the ideal and has 
already got the ear of a considerable section of the public 
is the Middle Classes Union (Head Office: General Build- 
ings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2). The President of this 
body is Lord Askwith, and the Chairman of the Central 
Executive is Colonel Pretyman Newman, M.P. But 
though we hold that the Middle Classes Union is the body 
which ought to take the lead in giving us what we want, 
it requires certain developments. They are, fortunately, 
developments which can quite easily be made. To fit 
it for the double task of doing the work required and 
of amalgamating bodies formed on similar lines, we suggest 
the following course of action. Let the Middle Classes 
Union at an early date call a Conference of all the bodies 
working in the same field as itself. Let the objects of 
that Conference be :— 








1. The development of the Middle Classes Union under 
an addition to its present title, which would make jt in 
name, as it has always been in intention, a non-sectional 
body. The Middle Classes will always be the backbone 
of any body doing the work desired to be done, but such 
a body must not seem to exclude classes other than the 
Middle Class from the good work. The maintenance of 
law and order, of the Constitution and of majority rule 
is even more vital to the interests, social and spiritual, 
of the working man than of the class which is sometimes 
in the material sense above him. 

If a Conference were called under some neutral chaiy- 
manship, the difficulties of amalgamation which now seem 
so great would, we feel sure, be found to be surmountable. 
As for a comprehensive name, it would, we believe, be quite 
easy to find. We suggest, though very possibly a better 
one can be selected, that “ The Citizens’ League and Middle 
Classes Union’ would provide the comprchensiveness of 
title which is necessary. With such a name no man, 
whether he were a duke or a day-labourer, would feel 
that he was outside the scope of the association. We are 
all citizens of the United Kingdom and of the British 
Empire, and we all have a country to serve and to save. 
We are all willing to abide by the Will of the Majority, 
provided it is the Will of the Majority and not some base 
or subtle substitute. If we think the Will of the Majority 
wrong in fact, we shall endeavour to change the views of 
our fellow-citizens by reason and persuasion. Till they 
are persuaded, we shall obey. What we will not do is to 
acquiesce in any attempt to coerce the majority by illegal 
and unconstitutional means such as those threatened by 
the Council of Action. Such proposals, however made, by 
whomsoever made, and wherever conceived, are treason 
to the State, and we will resist them as strongly and as 
effectually as our ancestors resisted the sullen tyranny of 
Charles and Laud. They are the beginnings of Civil 
War and must be treated as Civil War. 

Though we want the Middle Classes Union to extend 
its work, we by no means desire it to give up any of the 
things which it already does. We want it to pay great 
attention to organizing and registering men willing to 
undertake at a moment’s notice not only the preservation 
of law and order, but the physical tasks of transport, 
pumping, lighting, heating, food distribution, and other 
necessary services. At the same time, we fully recognize 
the immense importance of extensive educational work, 
undertaken not perfunctorily but in the completest and 
most open way. Intellectually and logically we have 
got a far better case than our opponents. More than 
that, we have got a case which, if properly put, should 
awaken and can awaken far greater enthusiasm than 
that disreputable remanet of predatory Atavism which its 
followers call Communism, or the Rule of the Proletariat. 
The followers of Marx, with an impudence as colossa) as 
the iniquity and folly of the policy which it conceals, 
pretend that theirs is the cause of humanity, liberty, 
and universal brotherhood. It is nothing of the kind. 
Ours and ours alone is the cause through which deliverance 
may come to a world upon the rack. It is we, not the 
disciples and imitators of the bloodstained Soviet of 
Russia, who have the secret which, if honestly followed 
out, will emancipate the workers from the dangers and 
anxieties which now menace them. But in such educa- 
tional work we must not stand on the defensive. We 
must attack, and in attacking must show enthusiasm 
and zeal as well as courage and determination. 

Next, and this is a matter of very great importance, the 
Middle Classes Union under an enlarged name must not 
forget the work in which it is now assisting the People’s 
Union for Economy. Literally, and without exaggeration, 
we shall not have a country to save unless we very soon 
turn our minds to cutting down our existing rates of 
taxation and to insisting that the taxes shall not be, as 
now, a Upas Tree under which no industrial recovery 
can ever take place. Trade is not dying by accident or 
of some mysterious disease, or out of spite, but only 
because we are killing it by our mad system of Public 
Finance. We are committing commercial suicide. 


In fine, the League of Citizens which we hope to see 
founded must have three distinct though co-ordinated 
aims :— 


1. Enlightenment, 
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9. Preservation of the national resources from destruc- 
tion by taxation. 

3. Organization of the citizens to prevent by active 
manual work the destruction of our civilization by a 
conspiracy such as that which was begun by the founding 
of the Council of Action. 

That conspiracy was put in practice, though somewhat 
timidly, by the attempt to flood the mines. Such action 
js exactly comparable to that of the man who threatens to 
burn down your house if £10,000 in gold is not handed 
over to him within twenty-four hours. 





PLAIN WORDS ON THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 


NHE public mind, bewildered by torrents of words and 
waterspouts of statistics, real and imaginary, in 
regard to the coal strike, has become utterly confused. 
Men ask, and no wonder, why it is and how it is that we 
have been brought, as they see only too well we have 
been brought, to the very edge of a terrible abyss. They 
feel that somewhere or other, though they can’t exactly 
say where, we must have taken the wrong turning, for 
it cannot have been necessary to tread a path so full of 
peril, and_ possibly one with no end but irremediable 
disaster. Why, they keep on asking in their own minds, 
have all these dreadful things happened? How is it 
that other countries, even vanquished Germany, are not 
in anything like the state of peril that we are in? For 
the first two and a-half years of the Peace it looked as 
if things were better here than in most countries, and 
then suddenly this catastrophe has fallen upon us. What 
is the reason of it all ? 

The reason, reduced to its lowest terms, is this. We 
have been pretending that it is possible to pay wages 
higher than the economic conditions will allow. That is the 
long and short of the whole matter. “ But why should 
that bring about such appalling results? It may be ill- 
advised or extravagant, but there is no reason why it 
should mean ruin.” Because it is, speaking in an economic 
sense, impossible to pay men more than the economic 
conditions allow. No doubt, when one says “ impossible,” 
that must be taken in a relative sense. You may, of course, 
temporarily and for a ‘set purpose, overcome the laws of 
economics, but that does not alter those laws any more 
than the law of gravity is altered by the fact that men 
are able to jump, or to swing for a considerable time by 
holding on to a trapeze with their hands. Though, speaking 
in the abstract, men cannot be paid more wages 
than the economic conditions allow—cannot get more 
money out of an industry than there is in that industry, 
i.c., than can be produced by the sale of the product—the 
State, which means the whole body of taxpayers, can sub- 
sidize the workers in a particular industry and so make them 
appear to be earning more than the economic conditions 
allow. It is, however, only in appearance. If real wages 
are, say, £3 a week, and the workers receive £4 a week, 
what has happened is that an additional £1 is paid by 
the rest of the taxpayers to prevent the economic laws 
taking effect. 

It will be said, perhaps: “‘ Well, what does it-matter ? 
There is nothing blasphemous or wicked in counteracting 
an economic law when its results are cruel and unsocial. 
Mining is a very dangerous trade, though, curiously enough, 
the miners don’t seem to object to it, and therefore it is 
the duty of the State to compensate the miners for being 
willing to undertake such hard work under such unpleasant 
conditions. That is how the cruel laws of economics 
should be treated in a civilized state.” At first sight that 
seems a proper and humane way of meeting the difficulty. 
But wait a minute! In the first place we must remember 
that when we talk about the State doing a thing, we are 
indulging in a poetic impersonification. The State has 
got no purse of its own. All it can do is to put its hand 
into our purses and extract money from them. 

“No doubt. But why should we be so selfish as to refuse 
to make a contribution to men doing such useful, nay 
necessary, work as that of the miners? Surely here, if 
anywhere, the labourer is worthy of his hire.” That 
this is logically correct we do not deny. If the taxpayers 
like, they can pay an extra wage to the miners. But 
how about the other trades? If the matter is looked 
into carefully, can it possibly be said that the miners’ 





trade is one so different from all other trades that the 
miners ought to be subsidized, while a similar subsidy 
ought to be refused to their fellow-workers ? 

The answer, “No, let them all come. Let them all 
have it,” is clearly impossible, except in those happy 
regions where people live entirely by taking in each 
other’s washing and backing each other’s bills. ‘‘ Then let 
the Capitalist pay.” Alas! the Capitalist, as has been 
shown again and again, is not rich enough. His capital, 
which is almost all credit—i.e., the potentiality of making 
money rather than money actually made — withers like 
the grass under the fierce rays of the Socialistic sun. 
Since even the State cannot pay out money in wages 
which it has not got, the only logical and possible plan 
is to establish a privileged industry. 

But if you do that for the miners, you will certainly 
have to do the same for two or three other important 
industries, such as the iron and steel industry, the shipping 
industry, the railways, and all other forms of transport. 
The result of this must be a crushing burden on the un- 
subsidized industries. It is possible that you might 
find the point where the crushing would not exactly 
exterminate, Mark, however, the result! You would 
have a set of privileged subsidized workers resting 
upon something very like the serfdom of the unsub- 
sidized. You would have an economic caste system. The 
people in the unsubsidized trades would want to enter the 
subsidized. But this would not be congenial to those 
enjoying the subsidy. They would much prefer that their 
own sons and daughters should enter the privileged trades 
rather than strangers. Thus trades would become heredi- 
tary like the hereditary castes in India. In truth, you 
can no more have Communism in small than in big doses. 
The small doses kill more slowly but none the less surely 
than the big—the doses from which we see the people of 
Russia dying in an agony more intense and more terrible 
than that of which history affords any record. 

“What, then, is the remedy ?”’ The remedy is to leave the 
coal trade alone. “ But that might mean terrible suffer- 
ings for the coal-miners.” No doubt it would mean a 
very considerable reduction of wages, but the mine- 
owners are willing, and, as we think, rightly willing, to 
speculate upon their being able to carry on without a 
reduction to anything like such low wages as are paid to 
the agricultural labourer for a longer day’s work. Even 
suppose, though no one has suggested it, that the wages 
were to come down to the agricultural labourer’s 
level, why is it necessary to assume that a miner 
cannot and ought not to be expected to live upon a 
wage which millions of people in this country do live 
upon, and live upon without any physical or social 
degradation ? 

Remember, we are not talking as if low wages were some- 
thing with which manual workers ought to be contented. 
We draw no such monstrous distinction. A man has got 
just as good a right to earn “ big money ” with his hands 
as with his brains. The great painters or sculptors are 
only sublimated handicraftsmen. But the low-paid brain- 
worker or “ professional man,” as we call him, is in many 
cases suffering greater losses of income, not merely rela- 
tively, but actually, than that proposed for those engaged 
in the mining industry. We all know of clergymen either 
in the Established Church or amongst the Nonconformists 
whose spending incomes are well below £150 a year. 
Will anyone dare to say that they have not faced their 
difficulties, difficulties for which they are not in any sense 
personally responsible, with the utmost courage and good 
sense ? Have they ever attempted to hold up the nation 
and say, “ Till we are satisfied and have got what we think is 
enough, the work of the nation shall not go on”? Have 
they ever said what one of the leaders of the miners said— 
that even if they failed they would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they had dragged the whole country down 
to perish with them? The men and women in the less 
whenid professions, persons living on annuities, pen- 
sioners, and in fact all persons with small fixed incomes, 
are unquestionably now enduring great sufferings. They 
sank as the manual workers rose. Everything costs 
them more, and there is no possibility for them of increasing 
their income. We regret it, but we do not for a moment 
suggest that it is harder for a professional family to be 
poor than it is for that of a labourer. Of course it is not. 
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All we say is that it is not worse for a miner to be poor than 
for a clergyman or schoolmaster. 

“Ts there, then, no hope for the miner and for the manual 
worker generally ? Is the door always to be slammed in 
his face? Is he for ever to be told that he cannot improve 
his position because the economic conditions will not allow 
it? Is this iron rule to exclude him for ever from the 
realms of comfort and material progress?” No. A 
thousand times no! Though the economic law cannot 
be frustrated by merely ignoring it, there is a remedy, and 
one perfectly satisfactory for Labour in spite of its apparent 
harshness. That remedy is increased production. If by 
any means the total product of an industry can be increased 
without increasing the cost of production, then at once the 
economic conditions begin to reform themselves and in 
such a way that wages can be not merely maintained but 
increased. 

An increased demand is created by falling prices. But 

this is not all. Remember that increased production 
is never a single blessing, or even a double blessing, but 
always a multiplex blessing. Trade is so interlocked 
that if there is a positive and not merely a relative increase 
in production, and so a lowering of price, in any trade 
upon which other trades are dependent—and this means 
most trades—then an increased production will be set 
oing in these trades and will reinforce the extra pro- 
uction which has been achieved in the trade which first 
began to increase its product. Not only do the rivulets 
flow into an increased main stream, but they are them- 
selves increased. 

Imagine for a moment what would happen if the men 
in every trade were seized with a sudden impulse which 
made them say: “ Now, we will each of us work half an 
hour longer every day, and during the whole time we are 
at work each of us guarantees to put a bit more punch 
behind every stroke.” Further, let it be supposed that 
each man would guarantee to get the maximum out 
of any machine he attends, without thinking of any false 
economics about machinery ousting human labour, &c. 
Finally, let us suppose every manual labourer, according 
to his power, determining to think out some device or 
method for increasing production. Even if the resultant 
increase in production were only small in each trade, the 
ageregate result throughout the country might well be 
of almost incalculable importance to the wage-earners 
as a whole. The dry bones would stir throughout the 
land and, coming together, make a new world. Let 
there be no fear that the capitalist would be able to absorb 
the increase in production. No doubt he would get a 
share of the increased production in consideration of 
marketing the product, but no more. 

The main advantage would go to the manual workers, 
first by the inereased demand for the product which low 
prices would have inaugurated, but still more by the 
great increase in purchasing power conferred on wages. 

Though people always dwell upon the interests of the pro- 
ducer and focus attention on him, what we ought to think 
about quite as much is the consumer and his economic 
position. In a complicated world like the present, one 
can never get away from the fact that a man is only a 
producer in one trade and a consumer literally in a thousand. 
And yet, strange as it may seem, the worker always thinks 
about the nominal remuneration for his work as a pro- 
ducer, and hardly ever worries about what he will be able 
to buy with the metal or paper tickets called money which 
he receives. The greater number of us never give a 
thought to the comparative values of those exchanges 
which we are always carrying out. Yet they are of vital 
import to us. To put it another way, it is not the money 
we get, but what we can buy with it that really matters. 

We must apologize to our readers for this dose of very 
elementary economics, but it is sometimes good to go 
back to the very simplest propositions and to re-read 
the first dozen or so of Buclid’s propositions. Lest, 
however, we should be called unpractical, we may make 
a suggestion which will appeal to those whose boast it is 
that they have unscientific minds. We say deliberately 
that if the miners want to do what is really best for them- 
selves, and not for the moment to take anything else into 
consideration, they should at this moment say to the 
Government: “Don’t fritter away in wages that 


ten millions that you are always dangling before 





us as a bribe, but do this—let that ten millions be ke t 
apart as a special fund administered by two men re 
by the unions and two men chosen by the owners, with a 
chairman nominated by the Government. Let it be the 
duty of these five trustees to imquire into all forms of 
labour-saving machinery which will increase the roduction 
without increasing the cost of production. If they are 
convinced that they have got hold of a good thing, let 
them say that they will lend money to any ‘approved 
mine ’ at a low rate of interest, and so increase the produc- 
tion per wages paid.” That would be a pointer to the road 
which alone leads to the workers’ millennium—Good 
wages and steady wages and cheap prices all round, 





PRESIDENT HARDING AND THE LEAGUE or 
NATIONS. 


» ie is much confusion of language’ among those 
who keep asking themselves the all-important 
question whether America is “ coming in ” to the League, 
Some people will tell you with complete confidence that 
America never will ml never can “ come in,” and others 
with confidence as great will tell you that we have only 
to wait and America will certainly “ come in” in the end. 
Some members of the former group have accused the 
Spectator of harbouring a child-like optimism and pressing 
its alleged partisanship for America so far as to blind itself 
to realities. But really all these hard-and-fast distinctions 
and violent contrasts between coming in and not coming 
in arise from the looseness with which terms have been 
used. We do not for a moment believe that America 
will come into the League in its present form, but we 
emphatically believe that America wishes to associate 
herself with other nations in some kind of international 
co-operation which, while keeping the peace, will not clash 
with the American Constitution. The American Consti- 
tution assigns to Congress and to no other body or person 
the responsibility of declaring war. Article X. of the 
Covenant of the ening however, pledges all the signatories 
“to preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all members 
of the League.” As this can be done in the last resort only 
by force, it means that if America signed the Covenant she 
would make the declaration of war an automatic business, 
and Congress would no longer play the part definitely 
provided for it in the American Constitution. There is no 
getting over that difficulty. It is regarded in America as 
an absolute barrier to the Covenant so long as the American 
Constitution remains unaltered. But it does not in the 
least follow that America will not “come in” in some 
other way. 

The Washington correspondent of the Zimes has often 
been quoted by those who tell us that America will never 
“come in.” Yet the Times of Friday, June 3rd, published 
a message from that correspondent which gave an extra- 
ordinarily interesting sketch of the manner in which Mr. 
Harding may try to enter into co-operation with other 
nations and gradually build up an international association. 
This message will seem to be a contradiction of what the 
Washington correspondent has always been saying only 
to those who have confused the language of the discussion 
by dealing in violent contrasts, in absolute yea’s and nay’s, 
and who have assumed that if America does not come into 
the League in its present form she will do nothing at all. 
The correspondent points out that the American Govern- 
ment have already redeemed their promise to lay the 
question of disarmament before the Supreme Council so 
far as to instruct the American Ambassador in London to 
put out “ feelers.” Upon this fact is built up an agreeable 
super-structure of prophecy as to how Mr. Harding will 
proceed. The correspondent does not pretend to be doing 
more than guessing, but his line of reasoning leads to the 
conclusion that Mr. Harding thinks that in the Supreme 
Council he has what is equivalent to the Council of his 
future Association of Nations. Mr. Harding, it is argued, 
will ask the Supreme Council to agree upon a formula of 
disarmament. When this formula has been accepted the 
time will have come to call the smaller nations together in 
conference, and there will then be the two essential parts 
of the association—a Council and an Assembly. If this 
scheme should work, there would be a practical test of 
international co-operation quite free from the obligations 
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of the Covenant of the League of Nations. The chief 
stumbling-block would no doubt be the opposition of the 
small nations which are already suspicious of the power 
of the Supreme Council. The correspondent gives as an 
illustration of this stumbling-block the enthusiasm with 
which the Republics of Latin America rely upon the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. They find in it a 
rallying point against the alleged domination of the United 
States, and they hope that by clinging to the League of 
Nations they will weaken the force of the Monroe doctrine 
which would certainly be maintained in any plan which 
Mr. Harding might propose for an Association of Nations. 
In this matter we think Latin America is quite mistaken. 
The Monroe doctrine has thrown a protecting arm over the 
whole Western world—not only over North America but 
over South America. It may theoretically have been a 
“great illusion” in the sense that, at all events till lately, 
it has never had adequate force behind it, but in actual 
operation it has been very far from an illusion. It has been 
a great working success, a blessing to the world. 

However vague and uncertain the American scheme may 
be at present, it is a step on the path which we must 
certainly take. The co-operation of nations in keeping 
the peace and saving themselves from ruin by ending the 
insane competition in armaments will never be a reality 
unless the United States is heart and soul in the business. 
It is essential that she should come in. It is equally clear 
that she must come in on the conditions which seem to 
her compatible with her Constitution. It is futile to hope 
that we can convince America against her will. Our 
guiding motive ought to be that we want all nations to 
come into the Association or League, or whatever it may 
be called, so long as they are intent upon the great tasi 
of goodwill—keeping the peace. We must make it easy, 
not difficult, for others. It has been objected that it 
would be absurd to tinker at the League of Nations just to 
satisfy Mr. Harding. for in four years Mr. Harding will be 
out of office, possibly a Democratic President may be in 
power, and once more we shall have to tinker at the League 
in order to satisfy the new President and his followers. 
There would be no end, it is said, to that kind of panic- 
stricken accommodation. We cannot agree. We must 
judge the facts as they are and not base our arguments 
upon an unpredictable situation in the comparatively 
distant future. If we wait for four years, the conditions 
of the world will no longer be malleable as they are now. 
They will have solidified. We are absolutely sure that it is 
necessary to act quickly. 

The fact that the Covenant of the League of Nations is 
by no means a final and sacred protocol upon which it would 
be profanity to lay a hand is illustrated by the discussions 
of the Committee on Amendments to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations which has been sitting in London under 
the presidency of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour very rightly 
pointed out that it was impossible to consider Article X. 
without taking into account the attitude of the United 
States. In view of American doubts, he said, it was 
necessary to find out where we stood, and he proposed to 
send the article to a Commission of Jurists for an exact 
interpretation of its meaning. It is just conceivable, 
though we do not expect this, that the Commission of 
Jurists may place such a construction upon Article X. 
that the doubts of America may be resolved. If that 
cannot be, then the only sane course will be to change the 
Covenant into something which America will accept. For 
nearly three years the Spectator has been pointing 
to the tremendously strong sense which exists in America 
of the sanctity of contract as the real basis of agreement. 
The lapse of time and the chain of events have made our 
conviction only the stronger. Let it be agreed that no 
nation which joins the international co-operating body 
shall denounce a treaty without adequate notice—say, a 
year. Nearly all wars between civilized nations come about 
almost before the peoples who are parties to the conflict 
appreciate what is happening. If there were a whole year 
in which the principals could refer their differences to the 
International Court which the leaders of American thought 
continually have in mind, and during which every kind of 
ameliorating and rational influence would be brought 
to bear by other nations, there would be very few wars. 
If, however, any nation were so insensate as to defy the 
public law, to throw over a Treaty without notice and attack 





its neighbours, it would be the business of all the other 
associated nations to put into effect a decree of non-inter- 
course against the offender. That nation would be sent 
to Coventry. No one would have any dealings with it, 
diplomatic or commercial, till it came to its senses and once 
again professed its allegiance to the public law. Such a 
plan would be in perfect consonance with American feeling. 
It would be practical because it would not be over-weighted 
with an excess of ambition. It would renounce all idea of 
setting up anything in the nature of a super-state that 
deprives individual States of something of their sovereignty, 
and it would not conflict with the American Constitution. 





THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


HE war has left a legacy of many difficult problems 
to be tackled by the Imperial Conference which is 
about to meet in London. Fortunately, the delegates, 
being all of British birth and training, have it in their 
blood to hasten slowly. They are used to cautious experi- 
mental methods; they will not invite the Conference to 
disaster by throwing at its head grandiose and airy schemes 
which do more credit to inventiveness than to good sense. 
Prudent and careful though the Conference may be, 
however, it has before it puzzles which might bafile the 
wisest statesman, 

The Covenant in the Peace Treaty in effect recognizes 
the Dominions as independent States. This is only in 
accordance with the steadily growing demand of the 
Dominions to be heard in all matters of Imperial policy. 
It is not a tendency we need be afraid of, it is rather a 
thing to rejoice in as a sign of adaptability and a pledge 
of the determination of the Dominions, now that they 
have grown up, to remain in the family. We are sure 
that there will be no attempt at this stage to create anything 
in the nature of an Imperial Parliament. That must come 
many years hence, if it comes at all. But the machinery 
of consultation between the Dominions and the Mother 
Country must be provided for as soon as possible. In 
the nature of things there must be long intervals between 
the meetings of the Imperial Conference. The full con- 
ference requires the presence of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, and it could not be expected that they should 
leave their Dominions for a Conference more than once 
a year. To expect them to come even to an annual 
conference would be rather exacting. The problem, then, 
is to bridge over the long intervals—to provide for constant 
consultation. It may be that High Commissioners of the 
Dominions will fill the réle ; they would act as Ambassadors 
of their own countries to the Mother Country. Or it 
may be, as has been suggested, that each Dominion would 
send a Cabinet Minister to reside in London and represent 
his Dominion in matters of Imperial policy. A variation 
of this proposal is that the Dominion representative 
should not be a Cabinet Minister, but should be specially 
chosen for this single purpose. It is significant that the 
Canadian Government have decided to send a diplomatic 
representative to Washington, and if the beginning which 
has thus been made should develop successtully, we may 
look forward to the Dominions being represented not 
only in London but in various foreign capitals. 

A cognate problem is the representation of the King 
in the Dominions. Some of the Dominions are inclined 
to say that they would prefer Governors who have a full 
local knowledge to the Governors who are sent out from 
Britain. This does not mean that the Dominions want 
to dispense with a visible and historic link with the Mother 
Country. It has been suggested that the present duties 
of a Governor should be divided, and that the duties of a 
Governor sent out in the King’s name should be confined 
to ceremonial functions. We do not pretend to do more 
than touch the fringe of this question, which needs much 
more discussion than has been yet given toit. We mention 
it only as one of the subjects which are bound to come 
up at future Imperial Conferences. ' 

An Imperial link which should never be ignored, and 
which should rather, in our opinion, be marked down for 
development, is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. It is a link which binds but does not chafe. 
It is true that some objections have been raised in 
Canada recently to invoking the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee. But the majority of Canadian lawyers secm 
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still to be in favour of referring high legal issues to the 
Judicial Committee. It preserves the symbolism of the 
King in Council. A reference to the Committee is in theory 
an appeal to the King. And legal decisions, strictly so- 
called, are only a part of the services which the Judicial 
Committee can render to the Empire. It will not be 
forgotten that the Judicial Committee was originally 
invested with all kinds of potentialities, and that, to take 
only one example of its wider work, it settled a constitutional 
question in Australia to the satisfaction of every one. 

The question of renewing, or rather of denouncing, the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance—for the Treaty continues auto- 
matically unless denounced—will be one of the most 
important items before the Conference. We should like 
to say at once and very positively that this question ought 
to be considered with a scrupulous regard for the wishes 
and feeling of America. The wisdom or the reverse of 
renewing that alliance will depend entirely upon whether 
America can be made to regard the Alliance not merely 
without suspicion but with actual satisfaction. We have 
reviewed at length elsewhere a book on the strategical 
problems of the Pacific and we shall not go into that ques- 
tion again here. Enough to emphasize the fact that 
consultation with America is of the very first importance. 
Of course, America cannot be coniatited at the Conference, 
even in the person of a listener, but it will be quite possible 
to inform the American Ambassador continuously of what 
is going on and to ask for American opinion. The manner 
in which the Supreme Council disposed of the Island of 
Yap is a perfect example of how not to do things. The 
Supreme Council decided to give to Japan a particular 
form of mandate for that ex-German island in the Pacific 
which in effect makes the island a Japanese possession. 
The island is a very important cable station, communicating 
directly with Guam, where the new American naval base 
is to be established. Yet under Japanese law none but 
Japanese may be employed in working the cables, and 
though Washington protested while the Supreme Council 
was still considering this matter, no attention seems to 
have been paid to the protest. 

Another problem in which America is directly concerned, 
and which is bound to be considered in connexion with 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, is the future of China. This 
question is gathering increasing importance in the eyes 
of Americans, and we suggest to our readers that they 
should keep their eyes upon it. Here again American 
opinion should be invited. A settlement without American 
approval will be no settlement at all. 

The list of subjects for consideration, so far as we have 
given it, and we have only chosen the more important 
subjects, is formidable enough in all conscience; but 
we have yet to add the problem of Imperial Defence. 
Before the war, though all the Dominions may be said to 
have contributed, in a sense, to the Navy, the only 
Dominion which made a serious contribution was the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Imperial Defence is in- 
extricably intertwined with Imperial policy. If the 
Dominions are not satisfactorily represented they cannot 
with decency be asked to pay. “No taxation without 
representation ” is as sound a rule for the Empire as it 
is for the United Kingdom. We hope very much that the 
Conference will pos a the desirability of adopting as the 
central authority in Imperial Defence a permanent Advisory 
Sub-Committee of the existing Council of Imperial Defence. 
The plan was described in detail by Sir John Davidson 
in the January number of the Army Quarterly. He 
rejected, for reasons which seem to us adequate, the pro- 
posals for a Ministry of Defence and for a Combined 
Imperial General Staff. The permanent Sub-Committee 
he proposed would be merely following the line of least 
resistance. It would do the work which is supposed to be 
done by the Committee of Imperial Defence, but which 
is not done because the Committee, formed as it is of 
members with many other irons in the fire, has not time. 
On the permanent Sub-Committee all the Dominions 
would, of course, be represented, 





REPAIRS. 
NE of the great expenses which constantly come 
as surprises both to individuals and communities 
is the expense of repairs. It is difficult to realize the 








unceasing process of deterioration which goes on without 
pause, and which would overwhelm us altogether if we 
did not fight against it. A building left to itself is soon 
uninhabitable; even ruins, now that we appreciate their 
value, have to be kept in repair. It has often occurred to 
the present writer to wonder how soon the expense of the 
repairs necessary to any great building equals its original 
cost. Take a cathedral, for instance; something is always 
being done inside or outside to preserve the fabric or its 
ornament. In these days of dear labour the cost of the 
architectural upkeep of all public buildings must he 
immense. It would be a public calamity to allow any 
great deterioration to take place for want of a stitch jy 
time. Yet it must often be a great strain upon the funds 
at the disposal of their custodians to do what is absolutely 
necessary for their well-being. Any house—large or small 
—has lately doubled its demands upon its owner, and in 
saying this we understate the fact. Setting aside the rates, 
repairs now constitute a rent in themselves. There is no 
possibility any longer of congratulating oneself upon a 
“ freehold ” so far as a house is concerned. “ Nothing for 
nothing” was never so true as it is to-day. One must 
pay a sum which would have seemed incredibly exorbitant 
very few years ago even to keep the roof watertight, let 
alone to preserve appearances. 

In no country in the world, we suppose, does 
the “housing question” present such a problem as 
it does in England, yet no country is so house-proud. 
It has been hitherto a delight to innumerable house- 
wives belonging to almost every class to feel that 
in their mansion or in their little villa nothing was 
out of repair. They saw with ever new satisfaction 
that no ceiling was stained with water; nothing was wrong 
with window cords or locks; there were no belis which did 
not ring; no dirty wall-papers and no scarred paint. Alas! 
it is only the rich for whom this pleasure is nowadays 
possible. The ordinary small householder has to be 
content to know that such and such a thing is out of order— 
and will be. The imperfection is a constant offence to 
eye. Repairs other than those which are required to 
srevent the house from falling about one’s ears must 

done without. It is not so much that materials 
are so dear, or even that wages are so high; it is 
“ time,” and that ruinous thing known as “ walking time,” 
which condemns middle-class townspeople to live in shabby 
interiors. We give our order to the nearest firm which 
undertakes repairs, and the workman who comes to carry 
them out spends half, and often much more than half, the 
time we pay for in strolling backwards and forwards to his 
headquarters to get, if we may coin a word, his “ inter- 
meals,” or upon mysterious errands to fetch the tools he 
has forgotten, or the odds and ends of material which he 
“did not expect to want.” The other day a friend of 
the present writer paid 10s. 6d. for the mending of a bell- 
wire, a job which it took a workman coming from ten 
minutes’ distance ten minutes to do. The householder 
complained to the head of the firm, who said sadly that 
that 10s. 6d. represented a whole morning’s “ time,” 
and if he charged at a less rate he might shut his shutters, 
for, as it was, the unions left him hardly enough to live on 
when he had paid his wages. The papering of a small room 
a week or two ago cost, to our knowledge, £1 12s. It was 
all done in one day by one man. The price of the paper 
was of course extra. Nothing was supplied but a very 
little whitewash. Even where, as in this instance, no time 
is wasted it is obvious that at such rates clean papers must 
be a very rare luxury in the house of a professional man. 
So far as the inside of the house is concerned, most people 
will have no choice but to “ let it rip.” No doubt certain 
very competent and practical persons will be able to do 
their own work; they will become jacks of all trades, and 
“decoration ” will be a hobby occupying many a man’s 
spare time just as gardening does now. Incidentally, 
what with the people who will put up with shabbiness 
and the people who will do any amount of work to maintain 
smartness, the decorators and their employees will be in 
a fair way to be ruined. 

Another thing which makes for dinginess in the 
modern interior is the price of washing. Curtains 
and chair-covers, blinds and cushions cannot look 
as they did. The standard must go down. Very 


artistic people will tell us that we ought to do withoub 
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these dust-traps and see beauty in bareness.. They may be 
right from the artistic point of view. Beauty may be there, 
where they see it, but the vast majority of house-proud 
women will always imagine it to be somewhere else. They 
will not change their notions; they will lower their standard. 
They will have dirty curtains rather than none. In many 
neighbourhoods it is not only indoors that everything is 
getting shabby ; it is outdoors too. Dirty papers blow about 
the streets catching on the square railings and turning 
in the rain to slippery pulp. There is, as it were, no polish 
anywhere; everything shows the want of elbow grease. 
Are we perhaps, in thus dwelling upon details, making 
rather a fuss about nothing? It may beso. But a lowering 
of the standard of appearances will have, we believe, some 
rather far-reaching effects. We all desire to attain in our 
homes to some sort of ideal of perfection, and most people 
do not very much care about the question of scale. If their 
cottage is “as it should be,” they are happy and do not 
envy the rich man whose big house is also kept “as it 
should be.’ There is something sordid about an ill- 
repaired house, and something sad also, something which 
makes its inhabitants feel a little bitter. Repairs and 
content have a good deal to do with one another, and a 
good deal to do with the “levelling-up” process which we 
all desire. A shabby genteel section of the world is of 
necessity a dispirited section, and one not inclined to love 
its better-off neighbour to whom the expense of “ renewals ” 
means nothing. Again, the prohibitive price of an odd 
job is resented against the “odd jobber.” Enforced 
shabbiness may not be a very serious affliction, but it is 
just one of those constant discomforts which destroy 
social harmony and make for what we might call class- 
incompatibility. Those who get used to shabbiness 
are made slack by it, and those who hate it are made sour. 





FOX-CUBS. 

YHE white owl, most ghostly of night-watchmen, had 
just passed on his first twilight round ; a lone glow- 
worm showed a pale green spark on the edge of the swamp, 
and shadowy night-jars flitted over the heath, with their 
peculiar wavy noiseless flight, which more resembles 
that of a great bat than a bird. The evening lull was on, 
and there was no sound save the occasional weird vibrating 
drum-call of a snipe, or perhaps the “ burr” of a cock- 
chafer or “ dumbadore,” by which expressive name that 
insect is known in the West Country. The light had become 
too uncertain for shooting, so shouldering my gun and 
taking no further interest in the rabbits—mere shadows 
now—which skipped across the rides, I quitted the planta- 
tions and struck out across the heather, without troubling 

to disguise my foot-fall. 

Something stirred ahead; there was a suggestion of 
movement, felt rather than heard, the scurry of swift feet, 
a gleam of white in my path, a growl and a sharp challenge 
which struck a note somewhere between a bark and a 
scream. There could be no mistaking the voice. I have 
occasionally heard sounds to which distance and certain 
natural effects have imparted some resemblance to a fox’s 
cry, but there is something about the genuine thing which 
makes the slightest chance of confusion impossible, for 
there is no other sound quite like it in the woods. Again 
the shrill voice arose, the same grr-wow-wow-wo-ow. 
This time I knew it to be a vixen’s bark, for there was a 
ring of menace in it which could have but one meaning. 
She had run in, and was evidently circling to get the wind 
of me, for the second challenge, uttered at closer quarters, 
sounded from quite a different point of the compass. The 
case was clear, of course, nor was there anything exceptional 
about it. Cubs were near, probably squatting in the heather 
within a gunshot of me. I had chanced upon a litter on the 
move, but, of course, failed to see them in the fading light. 
Even the mother’s outline was not discernible. The 
transient flash of her white breast was all I saw, and though 
I strained my eyes in every direction, there was no picking 
her out. Being assured of my identity,she had vanished, 
fox-like, into the gloom, and save for the distant sighing of 
the pines the moor was silent. 

To search for the cubs then would have been worse than 
useless, but there was every hope of being able to trace them. 
They were not likely to travel far. The surrounding hills 
were riddled with holes, any one of which would afford 





them sanctuary, and a little quiet watching was all that 
would be required. A week later I found them settled in an 
old badger-set under some firs at the head of a wild coombe. 
The earth opened on to a little grassy glade in which the 
cubs were wont to play of an evening and on certain sunny 
afternoons, and one could overlopk the spot from a larch 
wood on the opposite slope. It was a large litter, numbering 
seven, The vixen was a pretty and rather strikingly 
marked little fox, with the white of her cheeks and breast 
unusually pronounced. I had gathered that impression 
from the fleeting glimpse which I had first shtsiaad of her, 
when she barked at me, so identification was easy. 

It is worth remarking that I saw no dog-fox anywhere 
near the place. But this was probably due to accident. 
I know many experts of to-day maintain that the fox is 
polygamous, that the sole charge of the litter devolves 
upon the vixen, and that the dog, when seen about the 
earth, is there for purely predatory purposes. That the 
theory has some foundation one cannot deny, but I have 
seen enough to become convinced that it is a mistake, 
none the less. Many points, however, arise upon this ques- 
tion, and some space would be required to deal with it 
satisfactorily. 

Many a pleasant hour I spent studying the interesting 
little family. It is, of course, fatal to venture too near a 
litter, but with the aid of a good glass I could bring them to 
within a few yards of me, and still keep a discreet distance. 
Those who have never seen fox-cubs at play have missed 
an exceedingly pretty sight. The originality and cuteness 
displayed by the little rascals are astonishing. One after- 
noon, after waiting a long while without getting a glimpse 
of the foxes, I was surprised to notice what looked like a 
ball of auburn wool come rolling down the steep slope 
from the earth and out upon the level turf, where it gradually 
lost momentum, and at last came to a stop. Thereupon the 
ball uncurled, and took the form of a cub who sat up and 
looked about him with the most self-satisfied air imaginable. 
Before I had grasped the situation the performance was 
repeated by a second cub, and a third, and so on until the 
whole seven were sitting in whimsical attitudes at the foot 
of the slope. Many times afterwards I saw them do the same 
thing. Each would tuck his little head well under bis 
breast, curl his backbone into a hoop, bunch the four tiny 
legs and brush tight into his middle, and set himself a- 
rolling from some point where the bank was steepest, 
gathering impetus as he went. Sometimes three or four 
would roll abreast as if racing, colliding with one another 
on the way, to arrive in a scrambling, squabbling heap 
at the bottom. Sometimes they would do it in turn, as 
when I first saw them, and occasionally one, in more ener- 
getic mood than his fellows, would perform again and 
again for his own gratification. : 

Just like them to devise so novel a game, but whence the 
original idea? Was it the invention of an individual, 
conveyed to the rest by example ? One could believe those 
shrewd little heads to be capable of inventing anything. 
Was it a standard fox game? Had they discovered it 
through chagce, or was it taught them, and, if so, how ¢ 
But to these and many subsequent questions no answer was 
forthcoming. 

They had not yet reached the stage when a cub will 
spin around by the hour in pursuit of his own brush. 
In fact, not one of them so far could boast a brush long 
enough to whisk, but each consoled himself for this de- 
ficiency by chasing and nipping those of the others, which 
caused, I noticed, many squabbles and ear-pullings among 
them. At other times they chased the bees, played with 
the shadows that chequered the glade, fought mimic 
battles among themselves, or tore and worried the bones 
and feathers which littered the place. Whatever they did, 
they were always interesting, but the most entertaining 
sight of all was a family feed. To see this necessitated being 
on the watch at the precise moment when the vixen brought 
in meat, and entailed endless waitings and frequent dis- 
appointment. The few occasions, however, when Fortune 
favoured me more than compensated for all the trouble 
taken, The meal, of course, was another word for a good old 
rough and tumble, and it seemed to me, while watching 
them, that the biggest of the litter always contrived 
to secure the lion’s share. When the menu consisted of 
several items, such as a bunch of mice or young birds, then 
everybody got something, but when, as was often the case, 
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one full-grown rabbit comprised the bill of fare, some 
cubs fared badly. 

Of the seven, four were sturdy, broad-headed youngsters 
which I judged to be dogs, the remaining three, presumably 
vixens, being lighter boned and considerably smaller. 
It was these little unfortunates that, as far as one could see, 
came in for nothing save odd scraps and bones. As for the 
mother, she seemed quite unaware of it, or was culpably 
negligent in the matter, I thought. However, one could see 
no means of remedying it. Sometimes, indeed, I took them 
extra food in the shape of a rabbit or thieving rook. This I 
accomplished by approaching the place from above and 
pitching my offering down the slope so as to fall as near the 
earth as possible. But this, of course, was of little use. 
It increased the general supply, certainly, but, as ever, 
the stronger ones principally benefited, and, being afraid 
of arousing the mother’s suspicions and causing her to 
remove the litter, I soon gave up doing it. 

About then I chanced to be away from the neighbour- 
hood for some days, and when next I saw the foxes I dis- 
covered that the family had diminished in numbers during 
my absence. It took me some little time to make sure of 
this, but at last I became convinced beyond a doubt that 
only three remained. What had become of the others 
there was no telling. It sufficed that they were gone, 
and the most curious thing about it was that the remaining 
three were certainly the weaker cubs, for whom I had been 
apprehensive. Had it been the other way about one could 
have understood it. The cubs, at any rate, appeared to 
appreciate the change. Their little bodies rounded out 
with the now abundant food the mother brought them, 
but I was vexed and a good deal puzzled to account for the 
loss of the others. I feared foul play somewhere, but could 
trace it home to nobody. The gamekeeper when ques- 
tioned could throw no light on the matter, nor offer any 
probable explanation. In the course of our conversation, 
however, he told me of another litter which he had dis- 
covered in a certain gorge, a famous breeding-place, a 
mile or two away. ‘This was a piece of welcome news, 
and I lost no time in verifying it. It was true enough, 
and I at once set myself to study the new-comers. This 
earth, however, was situated in blind country, and proved 
very difficult to overlook. So for some time I got only 
fleeting glimpses of the cubs as they played amongst the 
brushwood. 

One afternoon, however, when lying in wait in my chosen 
look-out, I noticed an old fox coming up the gorge, carrying 
food of some kind, a young crow by the look of it. Now was 
my chance of a aoa view of them at last. I focused my 
glass on the fox meanwhile, started, looked again, then 
set down the glass in astonishment. It was the same 
old vixen. Her unusual marking branded her beyond all 
possibility of mistake, and it was with something more 
than interest that I now watched her movements. In a little 
open space not far from the earth she stopped, and must 
have called, for the next moment the cubs came tumbling 
out, and fell upon the bird, which soon resembled nothing 
that ever wore feathers. The mother sat and watched them 
as they tugged and tussled. So did I, and counted them 
again and again in case of mistake. But there was little 
chance of that. Four beautiful cubs were there, somewhat 
larger than when I had last seen them, but undoubtedly 
the very four that had disappeared from the earth under 
the fir-trees two or three weeks before. 

The seemingly negligent mother had seen how matters 
were going even as I had done, and had tackled the situa- 
tion in the most practical fashion. But, argues the scientist, 
would a fox possess sufficient intelligence to carry out so 
discriminating a task ? To that I answer nothing, knowing 
as little about it as the scientist. All I say is the thing was 
done. The cubs certainly did not remove themselves ; 
and, if their mother was not the responsible party, who 
was ¢ Dovucias GorRpoN. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 





THE OUTLOOK. 


(To THe Eprror or THe * Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In considering the financial outlook at the present 
moment, it is very necessary to distinguish between what 
may be termed a short and, in a sense, a superficial view 





and a consideration of the position which involves 
an appreciably longer view. These two different points 
of view explain to some extent why both optimistig 
and pessimistic views are expressed with regard to the 
situation. Thus, despite the continuance of the coal 
deadlock and the acute trade depression, Iam not at all sure 
that a short view of the position might not justify some 
feelings of hopefulness with regard to the immediate 
outlook on the Stock Exchange. Let me therefore 
enumerate some of these points which may conceivably 
impart a more cheerful tone to the stock markets before 
explaining why, in the opinion of many thoughtful 
observers, the effect of such influences—if they operate 
at all—is likely to be somewhat temporary in character, 

Rightly or wrongly, the opinion prevails at the time 
of writing that the coal-miners will be back at work within 
a fortnight, and that the deadlock in the cotton industry 
will not be of long continuance. If these hopes are borne 
out by events, it is not at all improbable that a changed 
sentiment may not be without a good effect upon securities ; 
and this is the more likely for two other reasons. In the 
first place, most people expect a further reduction im the 
Bank Rate to six per cent. to follow immediately a settle- 
ment of the coal dispute, while, although a settlement 
of the more acute industrial disputes will at once 
impart a more cheerful atmosphere to the situation, it is 
unlikely that trade will revive quickly, and that in its turn 
may tend to emphasize the somewhat easier monetary 
conditions. 

Not only so, but there is a further development arising 
out of the coal strike which, although itis, as I shall explain 
later, a reason for caution in taking a far view of the 
situation, may nevertheless have some effect in further 
stimulating more cheerful feelings for the moment. I reier 
to the fact that conditions of inflation of credit have 
recommenced. On June Ist the Government disbursed 
just over fifty millions in Government dividends, and the 
national accounts published this week show that every 
penny of it was borrowed, the advances from the Bank 
of England alone rising by over £40,000,000. Moreover, 
there is only too good reason for supposing that this process 
of borrowing by the Government to pay its way may 
assume still larger dimensions as the year proceeds. ‘The 
long continuance of the coal strike will hit the national 
Exchequer in two ways. It will impair the Revenue 
itself and it will increase the expenditure, not only by 
reason of the enormous doles to the unemployed, but 
because of the huge sum which will be: required to pay 
the railways to make up their shortage of revenue owing 
to the strike. In July Government revenues will be 
supplemented for the moment by the further ingathering 
of six months’ taxation on earned incomes; but even 
allowing for that fact it looks as though between now 
and the end of the present year the Revenue would fall 
short of expenditure and necessitate Government borrow- 
ing. Inasmuch as conditions, at present at all events, are 
unfavourable for any voluntary loan from the public, nothing 
is more probable than that the Government will have to 
obtain further amounts on Treasury Bills and Bank of 
England advances. This process, as we know only too 
well from the war period, means fresh inflation, and 
indeed a twelvemonth ago the Government itself recog- 
nized that fact when it boldly announced its determination 
to endeavour to reduce the Floating Debt. So far from 
having accomplished that feat, however, the Debt to-day 
stands at £1,367,000,000, as compared with £1,306,000,000 
a twelvemonth ago. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
for the moment the effect of borrowing of this nature is 
to increase the ease in the Money Market, and in a sense 
to add to the volume of credits seeking employment. 
While, therefore, I do not for a moment think we are 
on the eve of any great fall in money rates, or any great 
rise in securities, there is the possibility that the factors 
I have just enumerated may conceivably act favourably 
rather than otherwise for a time upon Stock Exchange 
securities, 

When, however, a more considered and a_ longer 
view is taken, matters assume a very difierent aspect, 
and we are more directly confronted with the actual 
deterioration which has taken place in the economic 
position of the country as a consequence of the recent 
-ndustrial disturbances, Only during the past week we 
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have had some unpleasant reminders of the appalling 
affect of these prolonged industrial disputes. The weekly 
anemployment doles are already reaching a total equal 
to about one-half of the total of the national expenditure 
revious to the war, while the Unemployment Fund itself 
is said to be about exhausted and large grants are being 
made by the Exchequer. For the moment the full effect 
of our depressed trade is not shown upon the Foreign 
Exchanges, for the simple reason that our imports as 
well as our exports have declined. During the past week, 
however—partly, no doubt, in connexion with the German 
reparation payments—we have had a severe fall in sterling 
as measured in American currency, and all the present 
indications suggest an adverse American exchange this 
autumn, with a consequent heavy toll to be paid in the 
price given for our foodstuffs from the States, and 
also for all our imports, should any revival in our trade 
activities occasion fresh demands for raw materials from 
abroad. 

Moreover, during the period that Capital and Labour 
have been engaged in deplorable disputations, Germany 
has been forging ahead and working overtime, fully 
recognizing that her only possible chance of making the 
reparation payments lies in competing for the world’s 
markets in the matter of her exports. What are we doing 
in the face of these conditions? To imagine that the 
situation can be met simply by anti-Dumping Bills is 
manifestly absurd, and, indeed, Protectionists and Free 
Traders alike have been dismayed during the past week 
by the looseness with which the Anti-Dumping Bill appears 
to have been prepared, and by the scant appreciation 
which Ministers appear to have of the vastness and com- 
plexity of the problems with which the Bill is supposed 
to deal. With the determination of the Allies to extract 
adequate compensation from Germany in the matter of 
reparation payments the City is entirely in accord, but 
it fails either to comprehend or to appreciate these in- 
numerable measures for restricting international trading 
operations, and believes with Lord Inchcape that ill 
rather than good will accrue to this country by such pro- 
cedure. 

Of one thing there can be no question—namely, that 
until costs of production have been lowered in this country, 
and until Labour perceives the necessity for increased 
industry and increased production, we are not even at the 
beginnings of improvement in the economic situation; 
and while I have not hesitated to admit that the recom- 
mencement of inflation may conceivably have a favourable 
effect for the moment upon the Stock Exchange, its effect 
upon the industrial situation itself may easily be serious. 
The revival in trade in itself will be insufficient to meet 
the requirements of the situation, unless it is a revival 
founded on lowered costs of production in order that we 
may compete with the foreigner in our exports, and we 
know from experience that inflation causes higher prices 
of commodities, with a consequent tendency for wages to 
follow suit. Not only so, but so long as_ legislative 
measures such as the Trade Disputes Act remain unrepealed, 
and until the wholesale abuses of Government doles are 
checked, it is greatly to be feared that our Labour troubles 
are by no means yet at an end. Moreover, it remains to 
be seen whether the coal dispute will be settled on lines 
which will give to the industries lower-priced coal, without 
which we are not even at the threshold of cheaper pro- 
duction. 

Therefore, if I were to sum up the position, I should say 
that, while in the opinion of the City the effect of any 
early settlement of the coal strike will be to create—as, 
indeed, it should create—a greater feeling of hopefulness, 
the autumn and winter months of the year will disclose 
more clearly the disastrous results of this prolonged strife 
both as regards the national accounts and the national 
prosperity. The practical question, however, which arises 
is whether out of this wholly regrettable experience any 
good can come. That in its turn must depend upon 
whether Capital and Labour alike will perceive the dire 
necessity which exists for closer co-operation in the times 
to come, and the setting up of some system for the settle- 
ment of disputes other than the deadly strike. To that 
end it is vital that Government action should be limited to 
restriction of its own expenditure; for by its perpetual 


system of doles, and even by the inflation arising out of | any 





Government borrowing, artificial conditions are created 

which deceive Capital and Labour alike, and prevent that 

true recovery that might come from adversity and from 

a clear perception of the real state of affairs.—I am, Sir, 

yours faithfully, Artuur VY. Kippy. 
The City, June 8th. 








LETTERS TO THE 
—j 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 

fill treble the space.] —_ 
PROTECTING THE NATIONAL SOLVENCY.—A STRONG 

LEAD NEEDED. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ SPecTaTOR.’’) 

Sir,—The vital necessity for a strong lead by the City, and 


EDITOR. 


the business community generally, towards protecting the 
national solvency which Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy urges so 


cogently in his letter appearing in your issue of the 4th instant 
is fully appreciated by all thoughtful and well-informed busi- 
hess men who see the “breakers” ahead if, as a nation, we 
do not pull ourselves together industrially without any further 
delay. Mr. Kiddy suggests that Lord Inchcape, who has 
already had the courage to write in no measured terms to the 
Press pointing out these dangers, will be well fitted to give a 
lead in organizing the forces of the industrious and sober- 
minded section of the community, whether capitalists or wage- 
earners, 60 as to provide (as Mr, Kiddy puts it) “‘ a corrective 
to those forces which at present seem to be supreme in swaying 
everything that pertains to political and legislative activities.” 
Let him take the initiative in securing the co-operation in this 
direction of the leading professional institutes and associations 
which are concerned the most intimately with finance and in- 
dustry. The bodies I have in mind are the Institute of Bankers, 
the Institutions of Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineers, 
the Institute of Directors, and the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries of Joint Stock Companies. Others can probably 
suggest additions to this list from amongst the large number 
of professional bodies and employers’ associations of the 
country, The main points upon which to concentrate attention 
should be reducing the costs of production and ensuring the 
output of full effort by workers of all classes during the work- 
ing hours of each day. When the employing forces are properly 
co-ordinated and concentrated on these two main points, the 
co-operation of the level-headed wage-earners, who constitute 
the great majority of that class throughout the country, must 
be enlisted through the appropriate channels. We shall then 
obtain an effective and concentrated effort by the producing 
classes, on whom the wealth and industrial progress of the 
nation mainly depends, towards stabilizing and planting on 
a firm foundation a prosperous community pulling together in 
the single effort of peaceful progress, towards gaining which so 
much blood and money have been shed and spent in the recent 
Great War.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Carpenter. 
59a London Wall, E.C. 2, 





A LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENS. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE ‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sm,—The correspondence following your article on “‘ A League 
of Good Citizens ’”’ has provided very excellent food for thought, 
and I have carefully read it all. If only as serving to indicate 
the psychology of the writers as representing various points 
of view, it has served a useful purpose. One fact becomes out- 
standingly prominent, which is that all are agreed that some- 
thing along the lines of your suggestion should be done. With 
all respect, I suggest that interested parties should concentrate 
on that fact. Another point which seems to inspire agreement 
is that the organization, whatever its name or however it is 
conceived, must be of a voluntary character, and free from any 
official connexion with the Government of the day. ‘The 
Middle Classes Union has undoubtedly, albeit in a small way, 
accomplished something in the right direction, and has, more- 
over, provoked others to do likewise. It has at least aimed at 
action, and though its achievements may not have “ set the 
Thames on fire,” they have been sufficiently definite to provoke 
the active opposition of the “extremist ” element in this coun- 
try. There could, perhaps, be no more eloquent testimony of 
the work of the Middle Classes Union than this. The British 
Empire Union has carried on valuable propaganda work, as 
have other similar societies. The Glasgow Voluntary Workers 
have acted usefully within the limit of their sphere, in Glasgow 
itself, in accordance with their declared policy. It is evident 
that the last named, with the British Empire Union and the 
Middle Classes Union, are working along the same lines, being 
guided by the same pc rin regard to defensive action against 
attempt on the part oi an ne 





extreme minority to uhghe 
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the community. This being so, surely a working arrangement 
between such similar societies would secure the best results 
Whatever may be said in criticism of the Middle Classes Union, 
it does, in fact, provide a skeleton organization of a national 
character upon which a very powerful structure could be built. 
Three hundred branches composed of persons inspired by the 
knowledge of a common need and drawn from all classes 
(socially) of the community do indisputably provide a 
working foundation. So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there is no other organization extant to-day which is so deve- 
loped. With all respect, one is forced to the conclusion that if 
there had been more “ good citizens” as able and willing to do 
something toward helping insufficient efforts instead of check- 
ing those efforts by adverse criticism, the adverse criticism 
might not have been necessary. Those—and there are many— 
who are really concerned as to the present trend of our country 
will learn with regret of any multiplication of existing bodies, 
which would only increase the present dissipation of both 
energy and money.—I am, Sir, &c., Max Or :ey. 





MAY DAY IN PALESTINE, 1921. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spscrator.’’] 
Sir, —The following quotations—one from an article in the 
Times of April 28th, 1921, the others from actual conversations 
held during the continuance of the riots or just before they 
occurred—will cast light upon the situation :— 

(1) The Times writer, in an accurate account of the Labour 
organizations that exist among the Jews in Palestine, refers to 
the group which is affiliated to the Third Moscow International. 
Ile points out that, as they are few in number, this ‘‘ compels 
them to confine their activities to creating disturbances at ”’ the 
meetings held by other Jewish Labour groups. (Their numbers 
have been increased by every new batch of immigrants; the 
Red Flag has been seen to be unfurled by a party as they 
landed on the beach. Also many of the better immigrants are 
so dissatisfied at the lack of preparation for their reception that 
they adopt similar views.) He continues: ‘“‘ Official opinion 
seems divided as to the expediency of taking action against 
them; and no action has been taken. On the one hand, it is 
argued that a few Mopsi (Communist) fanatics might do incal- 
culable harm by causing a religious riot between Jew and Arab; 
on the other hand, the weakness of these few extremists is such 
that they hardly seem to merit the advertisement which re- 
pression would give their party.” 

This is exactly what happened. The Communists attacked a 
meeting of fellow-Jews in a purely Jewish suburb; they were 
expelled; their fight spread to the mixed Jewish-Arab quarter; 
the Arabs joined in and attacked all Jews. The facts are under 
inquiry; but this fact of origin has been officially stated. 

(2) “ Over thirty years I have been in this Jewish Colony; 
I have never known the least trouble with the Arabs—until the 
present Zionist movement. They are ruining all the work we 
have done.” (This was said by the Mayor of one of the leading 
** Rothschild ” Colonies. I know of one instance in which an 
Arab Sheik, on hearing of the riots, hurried off to see that a 
Jewish friend of his was safe. These Colonists, the most hopeful 
and practical type of Jewish settlers, have become convinced 
opponents of the present prevailing Zionist methods and policy. 
See the Times article.) 

(3) “It is not the Arabs, it is not the Arabs—it is our own 
people who have stirred up the Arabs to attack us.” (These 
words were cried out loudly by a Jew from Jaffa who arrived at 
Jerusalem on May 2nd, and was at once surrounded by his 
fellow-Jews asking for news. Placards and leaflets had been 
issued, in Arabic, calling on the Arabs, in the usual Bolshevik 
style, to atiack every one, and especially “Down with 
England! ”’) 

(4) “‘ I thought you British were here to protect us Jews.” (A 
British officer was on duty in Jaffa during the riots. A Jew 
came us to ask for an escort to go down the city; he was told he 
must get leave from the Governor. He expressed in the above 
remark the opinion which both Jew and Arab hold. 

(5) “Do you English realize that you have not a friend left 
in the country? When you conquered Palestine, we trusted you 
entirely. You might have ruled us Arabs as strictly as you 
liked—we would have taken it. But you have handed us over 
to the Jew. Do you realize that if there was a vote to-morrow, 
99 out of 100 would vote for the French? They would not do 
what you are doing. And we will not stand it much longer.” 
(These words were said, quite quietly, by a gathering of Arab 
notables, Christian and Moslem, to one of the most prominent 
non-official residents in Palestine, to whom they were paying a 
visit of courtesy and friendliness, at Safed, a very important 
centre, and far from the special local irritations that inflame 
opinion at Jafia, the chief port of disembarkation for immi- 
grants.) 

It would seem that Great Britain cannot carry out the present 
mandate, to make in Palestine a national home for the Jews 





(that is, two national homes in one country), unless she can 
win the complete confidence of both parties; alas! she has at 
present the trust of neither. Nor can the Zionist expect to 
succeed unless he can win from the Arab at least a passive sym. 
pathy with his ideal. No one would palliate the undoubted 
horrors of the’May Day killings. But the best friend of the 
Zionists must admit that their behaviour and policy have not 
been such as to do anything but inflame the Arab. There does 
exist a fierce antagonism to the Zionist, dangerously ready to 
break out into riot.—I am, Sir, &e., Reswent, 


{To tue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—We have repeatedly notified the Governments of the Allicg 
that the Jewish immigrants are introducing and spreading jn 
Palestine the spirit and principles of Bolshevism, but these 
notifications were not given due consideration; whereas now 
the Government of Palestine admits that: (1) The troubles of 
Jaffa were caused and started by the Jews; (2) the Jewish 
immigrants are propagating the prineiples and spirit of 
Bolshevism. We urgently demand again that Jewish immigra- 
tion should be stopped so that bloodshed and devastation in the 
country should come to an end.—Ior the Executive Committee 
of the Arab (Moslem and Christian) Palestine Congress, 
Movssa Kazaim U. Hussatnxy, President. 

Copy of above has been sent to His Excellency the King, His 
Holiness the Pope, the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons; their Excellencies the Secretaries for Foreign Affairs 
of Great Britain, France, the United States of America, Italy, 
Spain; the Times, the Morning Post, Journal du Caire, 
Egyptian Gazette. 

Jerusalem, May 10th. 

[We are convinced that we are preparing for ourselves trouble 
quite as great in Palestine as we now have in Ireland and 
Egypt and in India. There is no need that we should do this, 
but apparently we mean to do it. Is it mere forgetfulness? 
Or are we being impelled to our doom by some hidden force? In 
our view it is just ignorance and want of understanding that 
have made us send a Jew to Jerusalem to hold the balance even 
between the Hebrews and the Arabs. But, of course, no one 
in Palestine will believe it. They do not know the mental wild- 
ness of our Government, and think there is either some sinister 
design behind our apparent dementia, or else that our Govern- 
ment have been “ got at” by some Semitic Camarilla and are 
hound to obey its behests. No doubt this is pure nonsense, 
but that does net make it any the less dangerous. The end 
must, we fear, be massacre, misery, and vast expense to tlie 
taxpayers of this country, and all to no good end! In popular 
phraseology, “‘ We’re asking for it” in Palestine, and as 
surely as that the sun will rise over the Hills of Moab 
to-morrow, we shall gct it—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—I see from your columns that other people beside myself 
are dissatisfied with the attitude of various well-meaning 
persons, including some of the bishops of the Church of 
England, towards what are termed the “‘ forces of the Crown’”’ 
in Ireland. Now, there is no doubt whatever that the spirit 
of the speeches and letters of the bishops on this subject is 
correct. It is the spirit of Christianity, the spirit of good 
citizenship. Unfortunately, there is some doubt as to their 
meaning, and consequently their utterances are taken by 
servants of the State, engaged in carrying out the orders of 
the State, as an unfair and unjustifiable criticism; by a 
section of the Irish people, as a weakening of the will of the 
English people to hold Ireland, and therefore as an encourage- 
ment to persevere in crime. What puzzles people like myself, 
with very recent experience of work in Ireland, is the expres- 
sion: ‘‘ Force is no remedy.”” Was force no remedy in the late 
war? Against the crime of Germany, were we not exhorted 
by Press and pulpit to apply foree? Why is it wrong to 
apply force against crime in Ireland? It is a terrible thought, 
but it is also a fact, that we met every act of the enemy in 
the war with reprisal, pure and simple, reprisal from which 
often innocent civilians of allied nations suffered. It was part 
of my work in the war to reply to enemy bombardments of 
our areas with counter-bombardment of their areas. What 
good did it do? Well, in the end, it broke the German “ will 
to victory,” just as foree, in the end, will break the Irish 
“will to victory.” 

No doubt it would have been far better to have obtained 
the same results by conciliation and negotiation, but of what 
use would these have been so long as the enemy was successful 
in the field? The same applies to Ireland. Does the British 
citizen ever consider what was the situation and what were 
the materials for the construction of a better situation in 
Ireland in 1920? Ireland was almost lost; the police were being 
exterminated, and there was no force ready to take their place. 
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In 1920 there was, to all intents and purposes, no British Army. 
The demobilization of 1919, the greatest of all the extrava- 
gances, had broken tho Army, sold its horses, and scrapped its 
guns and stores. And, Sir, this demobilization was a demobili- 
zation of the taxpayer, for the taxpayer, by the taxpayer. 
The taxpayer would not wait—he desired intensely to “ get the 
boys home,” so he left his horses with no boys to feed them, 
and his guns with no boys to look after them. 

Sir, it was the fault of the taxpayer that there was no armed 
force capable in 1920 of holding Ireland for the British tax- 
payer, who desired to hold Ireland. What could be done except 
what was done? A force of auxiliary police was raised from 
the discharged officers and soldiers of the army of 1918, a 
gallant, but not a well-trained or well-disciplined, army. It 
was necessarily a matter of time to train and discipline this 
force, just as it was a matter of time for the regular army to 
get started, trained, and disciplined. The taxpayer has no 
idea whatever of the work, undertaken under the most difficult 
circumstances, which has been carried through by the devotion 
of officers of the regular army, and which is now resulting in 
the revival in our new army of the spirit of the old army of 
1914. Now we find ourselves blamed by the taxpayer (or is it 
only by the journalist?) for the intermediate state of things, 
a state of things not of our desiring. 

Well, Sir, these things being so, it is not less interference 
from bishops or other authorities, but more that we want. 
The first need is to convince a section of the Irish people that 
murder is a sin. At present they do not think it a sin, And 
those Irishmen who do consider it a sin have no influence over 
those who do not. I wonder if many of your readers have 
noticed, for instance, the special prayers used in the Church of 
Ireland at this crisis? One can say, in all reverence, that these 
prayers show a lively realization of the present unfortunate 
state of Ireland. It is due, one gathers, to some dispensation of 
Providence; it is in the nature of a plague or murrain. It does 
not appear at all that it is due to “the unruly wills of sinful 
men ’’—to the wickedness of the wicked and to the weakness of 
the good. 

This is what crude people mean when they desire bishops to 
“mind their own business.” They mean that in the arousing 
of people to a sense of sin lies a wide field of activity for the 
Churches. When the British taxpayer and the Irish taxpayer 
realize that they themselves, individually, are not good men, 
and that they cannot blame the forces of the Crown for 
their own shortcomings, then indeed will arise a hope of real 
amelioration. When people cease to blame their Government 
and their servants, and commence to blame themselves, they 
will be in a fitter state of mind to practice mutual conciliation 
and mutual forbearance.—I am, Sir, &c., CHURCHMAN. 





AMERICAN ON IRELAND AND SINN FEIN. 
(To THe Eprtor or tHe ** SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I enclose a document which may interest your readers.— 

I am, Sir, &c., G. L. Fox. 


Yale Club, New York. 


AN 





“ Brief of an Address of George L. Fox against recognizing 
the Bastard and Pickayune Irish Republic before the Legis- 
lative Committee on Federal Relations of Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, April 28th, 1921. 

1. As Ambassador Gerard said, the Sinn Fein Irishman is a 
Prussianized Irishman. 

2. The Sinn Feiners were the Allies of the Germans in the 
World War and now hypocritically claim to be victors and 
demand the rights of victors. 

3. Theodore Roosevelt justly denounced them as traitors to 
the United States, and they should be condemned as such by 
every loyal citizen of the United States. 

4. In addition to being secessionist traitors to the United 
States they are also Bolshevistic assassins and robbers, for they 
are trying to steal from the loyal citizens of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, who gave their lives and treasure for saving the 
world and ourselves from German tyranny and domination, 
several billion dollars of money, just as the Bolshevists of 
Russia have stolen the property of European citizens as well 
as of their own countrymen. 

5. Every Sinn Feiner or Dominion Home Ruler is an enemy 
of the Constitution of the United States, a traitor to the 
principles of Linceln’s Gettysburg address, and an enemy of 
the foundation principles of the Republican party of 1861, 
epitomized in the famous words, ‘ Liberty and union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable.’ 

6. The case of the United Kingdom against the Sinn Fein 
Ireland is five times as strong as that of the Northern States 
against the Southern Confederacy. 

7. Just as the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops in the Pastoral 
letter, issued by the Provincial Roman Catholic Conference of 
May, 1861, did their best to tie the hands of Abraham Lincoln, 
and split the Union, so under President Wilson and under 
President Harding the Irish Roman Catholics of the Sinn Fein 
stripe are trying to split the United Kingdom and to bring us 





into war with the Mother Country, which for a hundred years 
has been far and away the best friend of the United States. 

8. The Sinn Tein Irish under the lead of Cardinal O’Connell 
and Judge Cohalan did their best to win victory for Germany 
by keeping us out of the war as long as they could. There is 
just as much sickening moral incdnsistency for them to demand 
now from the Peace Conference the independence of Sinn Fein 
Ireland as it would have been for a prostitute of Ancient Rome 
to demand admission to the order of the Vestal Virgins on the 
ground of chastity, 

9. No body of people speaking the English language are 60 
unfit for the privileges and responsibilities and duties of seli- 
government as the Sinn Fein Irish, as is shown by their dis- 
graceful record of corrupt inefficiency in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dublin, Cork, and in Australia. 

10. They are always howling about injustice, while they are 
the most unjust tyrants and boycotters in the world. They are 
always talking about lying English propaganda without any 
reason, while they are the most ardent followers of Ananias to 
be found in the United States. They are always bawling about 
freedom, liberty, independence, and democracy, when they are 
the most abject and slavish adherents to the most undemocratic 
institution in the world, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
quintessence of ecclesiastical tyranny, autocracy and im- 
perialism, where self-determination is anathema, and the 
consent of the governed accursed. The Pope is the exact 
counterpart of the Emperor of the Ancient Roman Empire, 
and the Bishops are either proconsuls or Persian satraps. 

11. Not two per cent. of living Sinn Fein Irish could qualify 
for admission to the Sons of the American Revolution. Very 
few of their ancestors came to this country before 1850, and 
consequently can have no claim either to winning the Revolu- 
tion or to framing the Constitution of the United States. 
There was no Roman Catholic Bishop in this Republic until 
after the Revolution, and the first Roman Catholic church in 
Connecticut was built half a century after the United States 
Constitution was adopted. Since 1850 these Sinn Fein or Fenian 
Irish have contributed far more to make democratic govern- 
ment a failure, and far less to make it a success, than any other 
body of people.” 


{Here is yet another proof of the fact that it wants an 
American to deal really faithfully with the Southern Irish. 
Americans are not half so sentimental about the Dark Rosaleen 
as we are, and do not mind calling man-killing murder and 
treason treason. In our opinion Mr. Fox speaks too 
bitterly about the Papacy, but the Ultramontanes have 
brought such treatment on themselves by their refusal to dis- 
courage murder, sedition, and Bolshevism in Ireland. American 
opinion will never tolerate Machiavellian tactics of this sort.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





SINN FEIN AND PROTESTANTISM. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
S1r,—In your leading article on North-East Ireland of June 4th 
you say :— 

“One would have naturally supposed that the cruelties 
practised upon the Protestants of the South and West by their 
Roman Catholic neighbours (almost all the victims of the Sinn 
Feiners have been Pretestants) would have led to the wild 
justice or rather injustice of revenge in Protestant Ulster.” 
This statement wants qualifying, for many of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary who have been killed by the Sinn Feiners were 
members of the Roman Church. The trouble in Ireland is 
racial, not religious. This is borne out by the following 
quotations from the current number of the Round Table 
(p. 497) :— 

“To conceive the struggle as religious in character is in any 
case misleading. Protestants in the South do not complain of 
persecution on sectarian grounds. If Protestant farmers are 
murdered it is not by reason of their religion, but rather 
because they are under suspicion as loyalists. The distinction 
is fine but a real one.” 

The Southern Irishman—and I speak with some knowledge of 
the subject—is singularly devoid of religious bigotry.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tuomas Percy. 





THE POPULATION OF ULSTER. 
{To THE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of June 4th you make a comparison between 
the population of Ulster and other places. It would be 
interesting to compare it with that of Alsace-Lorraine. 
According to my edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia the popu- 
lation of the latter was in 1885 1,564,354. This included the 
portion of Lorraine which remained French after the 1870 
war, so that we may assume approximately that the population 
of Alsace-Lorraine stolen from France in 1870 was about equal 
to that of Ulster, which now has a Parliament of its own. We 
know how this theft was denounced, and its verification made 
an integral part of the Peace Treaty. Yet today we have 
people professing Liberal principles who would reconcile 
Ireland by forcing Ulster into a union with the South, a union 
which, whether rightly or wrongly, they would regard as worse 
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than German domination. It would be very convenient, no 
doubt, to tell the Ulster people that they were obstinate and 
narrow-minded, and that the union would be ultimately for 
their benefit, but surely the fundamental principle of demo- 
cratic liberty is that people should be allowed to deal with their 
own affairs according to their own convictions, and not accord- 
ing to those of well-wishing outsiders. Otherwise a benevolent 
despotism should be adopted as the ideal of those who wish to 
coerce Ulster.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. W. 





THE HUMOURS OF THE ULSTER ELECTION. 
(lo tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Smm,—There has been an election in this county for the Ulster 
Parliament, and it has had its humours. There are so many 
traps and gins for the unwary in proportional voting that the 
necessary instruction very often left the voters in much per- 
plexity, even alarm, for fear of doing what they ought not, 
or not doing what they ought. “‘ What’ll I do, mem, if I can’t 
rightly make out the print?” “Oh, you can claim to vote 
open and the officer will read the names to you.” “ But I 
doubt I’ll disremember which yins to mark efter the first.” 
One man coming out very triumphant from the booth said to 
his friends: “I got on gran’. I give one to ‘ A,’ an’ two to ‘ B,’ 
an’ six to ‘C,’ so he'll likely get in safe enough.” A very old 
woman—over ninety—came in from the country, but as she 
had not been in the town for seven years her excitement was 
very great and caused her to “ disremember ” more than three 
of her chosen—but she was wise enough to leave it at that, 
fearing to make a mistake and 6o benefit the other side. For 
as one man, hardly more than a boy, said to the canvasser 
the day before: “Ay, I'll sure be there, though it’s grand 
weather for the moss, and I’d ought to be workin’ with the 
peats, but this isn’t like other elections, is it? It’s Right 
against Wrong.” An infant voter (accidentally on the 
Register) about six years old had nothing to learn when the 
time came. “Did ye mind no to give ones to the Sinn 
Veiners?” “‘No fears! I just voted for the Big Six.” An 
old and very frail woman said to the canvasser who was rather 
afraid of the fatigue for her, “‘ "Deed, no, mem, it’ll be a gran’ 
pienic party, sailin’ in the motor,” and, looking at her jubilant 
old face starting on the return “sail,” one could see that, on 
that day at least, the path of duty had been the path of 
pleasure also. The last anecdote is too good to miss out, though 
the language is rather forcible for ears polite. Here was 
intimidation. A voter was being urged by the canvaseer to 
come in to vote. “I'll no promise anythin’—mebbe, I'll no 
be vot’n at a’.” And then a voice, a woman’s voice, came from 
the unseen, “‘ Ye’ll be damnation apt!” And he voted.—I am, 
Sir, &e., An Antrim Voter. 

Co. Antrim. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ITS SUPPORTERS. 

(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Str,—Warren Hastings illustrated in his life and conversa- 
tion the mens aequa rebus in arduis, and Mark Tapley was 
renowned for maintaining a cheerful outlook in the most 
depressing circumstances, but these classic examples pale 
before the courage and confidence of Lord Robert Cecil. He, 
the representative of the Union of South Africa on the council, 
sees (vide his letter in the Times), in the exceptionally 
emphatic repudiation of the existing League of Nations by the 
newly arrived American Ambassador of the recently elected 
President of the United States, not only no discouragement, 
but hope, after the lapse of four short years, of an almost 
glorious future. This is indeed mens aequissima in arduis- 
simis, the faith which moves mountains if it does not make 
Leagues function. I have not read any impartial summary of 
the achievements of what Mr. Hughes unkindly calls “an 
unwieldy and clumsy contrivance,” and Mr. Roosevelt con- 
demned as a “ fertile breeder of strife,” other than one I wrote 
myself in April’s Nineteenth Century, but evidently some one 
has accused, for Lord Robert excuses and explains that the 
League is not the outcome of “ unpractical idealism,” but is 
“sober and serious ” business, and that “its machinery is sur- 
prisingly efficient.” Herein apparently he differs somewhat from 
the representative of the British Government, Mr. Balfour, who 
only claimed that the League has done nothing of which it need 
be ashamed. Lord Robert, however, plays out what may 
reasonably be presumed to be his best cards. For instance, the 
“international campaign against typhus.” This was, however, 
coldly received by the nations, though Great Britain found 
£250,000. True, a “ campaign” was “set on foot.” How far 
did it progress, and who paid besides Britain, and how much, 
and are British taxpayers in future to regard campaigns 
against epidemics in Central Europe as part of the programme 
of the Ministry of Health? 

Again, “hundreds of thousands of prisoners of war have 
been restored to their homes.” True, they were, but is it 





seriously suggested that this was the act of the League, and 








that the nations without it would have left their prisoners to 
“live and die in indescribable misery’? Next, “an inter. 
national conference has reported on economic conditions 
resulting from the war.” Could anything have prevented the 
preparations of such reports? Is it not rather the case that 
of making many reports there is at all times and under all 
circumstances no end? Then Austria “is to be set on her 
feet.” But there is no need for a League of Nations to dis- 
cover that it assists a bankrupt for creditors to forgo or to 
postpone a settlement. “ Minor international disputes have 
come before the League.” Well, the squabble between Costa 
Rica and Panama was simply suppressed by the United States 
of America, and it is a spirited application of the post hoo 
propter hoc principle to assume that because the League inter- 
tervened at Vilna, the avoidance of war between combatants 
without men or money was due to such intervention. “A 
plan for an International Court of Justice has been settled,” 
but no plan has been adopted, no one knows who will be the 
judges, no one knows who will appoint them, who will pay 
them, and who will obey their judgments when delivered. It 
is fervently to be hoped, however, that the lesson of The Hague, 
which gave us the Declaration of London, will not be forgotten, 
and the narrow escape we had from destruction at the hands 
of the penultimate Peace League. “‘ Some progress has been 
made towards formulating plans for the limitation of arma- 
ments and the establishment of the mandatory system.” True, 
suggestions and recommendations have been made concerning 
the military, naval, and air forces of Armenia, Costa Rica, 
Iceland, Lichtenstein, Monaco, and a few other petty States 
which own no forces of any description, and mandates have 
been established for Samoa, Nauru, and other territories of 
equal insignificance. So that while “some progress” has 
indisputably been made, it takes a bold controversialist and a 
thick-and-thin Leaguer to rely upon such progress to prove his 
claim. “Two Labour conferences have sat in connexion with 
the League.” They have, and the outcome of their delibera- 
tions, in which the world is treated as one and indivisible, 
will call for the most jealous scrutiny before it is adopted in 
any individual country. 

The official commentary to the Covenant claims that “ the 
council of the League represents the actual distribution of the 
organized political power of the world,” the relevant fact that 
the greater part of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America does 
not subscribe to the League being overlooked. But it is 
invidious and expensive to be the only enthusiastic member 
among the great nations concerned, and to settle the accounts, 
and to submit to the advice of a crowd of petty States who 
are more or less united only in maintaining a jealous attitude 
towards the sea supremacy of Great Britain. The question 
will certainly arise, if it has not already risen, how far a 
practical League of Nations can be substituted for the existing 
body without impairing the organic integrity of the Treaty of 
Versailles, with which the League was incorporated in the 
belief that such was the wish of the United States of America. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Rees. 

House of Commons. 





WHO ARE THE MINERS? 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—As a miner I was somewhat puzzled by the letters of 
*Midlander ” and C. J. Eyres in your issue of May 28th. 
What exactly are they aiming at? Am I to understand that 
the mines are not sufficiently dangerous? Would they have the 
dangers multiplied? And the conditions we work under are 
much too comfortable, I see. There is no accounting for taste, 
but it is a queer view-point, nevertheless. It seems to me that 
your correspondents would have us working in chains and leg- 
irons, bossed by Germans carrying whips, before they were 
quite sure that mining was not an easy job. I fear the minds 
of “ Midlander ” and C. J. Eyres are, well, prejudiced against 
the miners. Life is short, space valuable, therefore I 
am not going to try to make a case for the miner. I am old 
enough to know that I could never convince these two that 
even now they do not know it all; but one question or two 
I would ask these humanitarians: How many more of u: 
would they like to see killed in the mines every year? How 
many more fatal accidents must there be before we can truly 
say that ours is a dangerous calling? And what other diffi- 
culties must we overcome daily before we can claim to be 
employed in a really unclean and unhealthy occupation? Whe 
is the miner? He is the man who has taken up the cudgel: 
on behalf of his class, the working class (nothing at all to de 
with the privileged class). Are you answered? When the 
lock-out is over, when the miner has gone back to work in those 
nice, comfortable, well-ventilated mines they are hearing about 
nowadays but which do not really exist, some one else will take 
his place in the class struggle. Then you will forget all about 
the miner. Then you will have a bone to pick with the 
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new-comer. It will be now, Whe is this Transport Worker? or 
Who is this Railwayman? Always asking the road, you know. 
But there is yet another of us who will give you furiously to 
think. He is known as the Aristocrat of Labour. When his 
turn comes you will have no little trouble in getting a satis- 
factory answer to your query, Who is this Engineer?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Row anv JOBLING. 
4 Byron Street, Shieldfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





THE ART OF INSCRIPTION. 
[To tee Epitor or tHe “ Seectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the letter from “ Ignotus ” 
on the art of inscription in your issue of April 16th. He quotes 
with deserved approval President Eliot’s inscription for the 
French cemetery at Souain in memory of Henry Weston 
Farnsworth, of Dedham, Mass., and his associates of the 
Foreign Legion who fell there in the Champagne offensive of 
1915. It occurs to me that some of your readers may care to 
read President Eliot’s inscription on the monument to Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw, of the 54th (Colored) Massachusetts In- 
fantry, who was killed while leading the assault on Fort 
Wagner on July 18th, 1863. This noble memorial by St. 
Gaudens stands on the top of Beacon Hill directly opposite the 
State House in Boston, Mass. The inscription follows :— 
TO THE FIFTY-FOURTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
REGIMENT INFANTRY. 
THE WHITE OFFICERS 
TAKING LIFE AND HONOR IN THEIR HANDS CAST IN THEIR 
LOT WITH MEN OF A DESPISED RACE UNPROVED IN WAR 
AND RISKED DEATH AS INCITERS OF SERVILE 
INSURRECTION IF TAKEN PRISONERS - BESIDES 
ENCOUNTERING ALL THE COMMON PERILS OF CAMP 
MARCH AND BATTLE. 


THE BLACK RANK AND FILE 
VOLUNTEERED WHEN DISASTER CLOUDED THE UNION 
CAUSE - SERVED WITHOUT PAY FOR EIGHTEEN MONTHS 

TILL GIVEN THAT OF WHITE TROOPS - FACED 
THREATENED ENSLAVEMENT IF CAPTURED WERE 
BRAVE IN ACTION - PATIENT UNDER HEAVY AND 
DANGEROUS LABORS - AND CHEERFUL AMID 
HARDSHIPS AND PRIVATIONS. 


TOGETHER 
THEY GAVE TO THE NATION AND THE WORLD UNDYING 
PROOF THAT AMERICANS OF AFRICAN DESCENT POSSESS 
THE PRIDE COURAGE AND DEVOTION OF THE PATRIOT 
SOLDIER-: ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND SUCH 
AMERICANS ENLISTED UNDER THE UNION FLAG IN 
M:D-C:C-C-LXITI—M:D'C'C-C-LXV 

President Eliot’s skill in this form of writing is nowhere 
beiter seen than in some of his presentations to honorary 
degrees when he was President of Harvard University. I quote 
some presentations used at Harvard University on Commence- 
ment Day, 1907, in conferring the honorary degree of LL.D. on 
Paul Vinogradoff; Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, who had 
recently paid an official visit to the leading countries of South 
America; Lord Bryce, then Mr. James Bryce, just beginning 
his notable service as British Ambassador to the United States; 
M. Jusserand, then, as he happily still is, Ambassador of Franee 
in Washington; the Duke of the Abruzzi :— 

“Paul Vinogradoff, lately Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, since 1903 Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Oxford University, distinguished student of social and legal 
institutions. May this call of a Russian jurist to an English 
University presage a clear call of the Russian people on 
English experience of constitutional government. 

Elihu Root, lawyer, jurist, statesman, Secretary of War for 
four years and a-half, now for two years Secretary of State, a 
diplomatist who represents not a dynasty or a cabinet, but a 
people, an envoy of good faith and good will among the nations. 

James Bryce, British Ambassador to the United States, best 
expounder of the principles and practices of the American 
democracy, intimate friend and servant of two kindred peoples 
that have now made up their minds to stand together for 
freedom, peace, and law throughout the world. 

Jean Jules Jusserand, professional republican diplomat 
from youth, eminent man of letters who chose his subjects from 
English social and literary history, Ambassador of France at 
Washington, to whom and through whom the American people 
would gladly express their obligation to the genius of the 
French people, under monarchy, empire, and republic alike. 

Luigi Amedeo, Prince of Savoy and Duke of the Abruzzi, 
naval officer, navigator, bold explorer of Arctic seas, African 
tropics and Alaskan peaks, illustrating in this generation the 
adventurous, stout-hearted quality of his ancient family and 
the still more ancient Italian race.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Wetts. 
Harvard Club of New York City, 27 West 44th Street. 





AN INSCRIPTION FOR A WAR MEMORIAL. 
[To THe Eprror or THE * SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—It is perhaps scarcely fitting that “we,” the survivors, 
should be even incidentally mentioned in an inscription on a 





War Memorial, But Lowell’s line, “ We rather seem the dead 
that stayed behind,” expresses to many, more poignantly than 
any other phrase, what they feel about the “ glorious dead.””— 
I am, Sir, &e., a A 


[To tae Epitror or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—As an inscription for a War Memorial I suggest the 
phrase from the King’s letter to the relatives of the fallen: 
“They passed from the sight of men by the path of duty and 
self-sacrifice.” This has been adopted by a Presbyterian 
church here, and its acknowledged appropriateness is a tribute 
to our King’s tact and sincerity.—I am, Sir, &., §. Henry. 
Nideen Villa, Coleraine, Ulster. 


{To THe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

(Piacep 1x Hotme Curtram Apsey.) 
Str,—The inscription on the memorial to those of the parish 
of Holme Cultram, Cumberland, who fell in the Great War 
is as follows :— 

“ They gave their bodies to the common weal, and received 
praise that will never die, and a home in the minds of men.” 
From the oration of Pericles on those who fell in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Auttan M, McFarvay. 

The Vicarage, Cumwhitton, Carlisle. 


(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—The lines quoted in the last issue of the Spectator by one 
of your correspondents :— 
“He died the noblest death a man may die, 
Fighting for God, and Right, and Liberty— 
And such a death is Immortality ”’ 
—are by John Oxenham, and occur in a poem called “ To You 
Who Have Lost” in his little volume of poems All’s Well! 
—I am, Sir, &., ANNETTE WHITEHEAD. 
The Nook, Lyndhurst, Hants. 





EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. 
{To THe Eptiror oF THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The valuable article in your issue of May 28th on the 
troubles in Egypt leads me to submit the following remarks. 
The trouble is economic and not political—one of housing and 
elbow-room rather than hatred of Christian Europeans. The 
native Moslems of Alexandria and Cairo are boxed up in their 
slums, which are adjacent to the lordly suburbs inhabited by 
the Christian Levantines and Jews who have made, and are 
making, fortunes out of the cotton crops grown by the Moslem 
peasants. Hundreds and thousands of Moslem vagabonds are 
ready to pour out and to make a disturbance against the foreign 
element who dwell in the European civilized quarters of the 
two towns. Apart from politics these natives believe that their 
present and their future states are getting worse; that too 
much percentage of the profit on the agriculture of Hgypt goes 
into foreign banks. Their ridiculous Arabian language is out 
of date; they have no idea of finance and of commerce, and they 
are running amok against the present Government. With more 
overcrowding and more cotton cultivation things in Kgypt can 
only become more serious, because there seems to be no help 
for it, The curse of our British rule is the social cancer of our 
British clubs and British settlements in Zamalek in Cairo and 
Ramleh in Alexandria. Our trouble is the economic safety- 
valve.—I am, Sir, &c., D. A. Campron. 





THE EDUCATION OF ENGLISH BOYS IN INDIA. 
{fo tHe Epitox or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Would you kindly allow me to draw attention to the 
existence of English boys in India whose educational needs are 
not, I think, fully understood in England? There is little in 
the way of English business wealth in Northern India. Men 
who come out from home are to a large extent birds of passage, 
whilst those who are brought up in India, as they make their 
way in the world, usually change their domicile and go over- 
seas. The result is that boys are without educational facilities 
that Indian students already possess. For the last three years 
I have been raising money for a university hostel for them in 
Lahore in connexion with the Punjab University. I have so 
far raised 53,000 rupees, amongst those who have given being 
Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Montagu, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
There is a representative hostel committee, which includes the 
present and late Vice-Chancellors of the Punjab University. 
There is enough money now in hand to start building a hostel, 
and there are seventeen students already at the university in 
temporary quarters, but more money is needed to put the 
hostel on a permanent basis. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, the Governor of 
“ Further funds are urgently needed to prevent it from falling 
back, and I trust that means may be found for providing a 


the Punjab, says: 
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proper financial basis for this very valuable institution. It is 

a matter of more than provincial interest, and one with which 

the well-being of the community is much bound up.” I am 

hoping to be able to form a London eommittee, and in the 

meantime would be grateful for donations or offers of help of 

any kind.—I am, Sir, &c., OswaLp YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Church Imperial Club, 75 Victoria Street, S.W. 





THE SORROWS OF A HINDU SCHOOLMASTER. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The accompanying copy of a letter from an English- 
speaking Hindu schoolmaster received by me whilst encamped, 
upwards of fifty-five years ago, near a small town in 
the Wardha District of the Central Provinces, India, is 
amusing and instructive. The “cats, dogs, and elephants 
books ” were illustrated English primers of the day. Whilst 
sympathizing fully with the distressed school teacher, one 
must recognize that the “ obstrusioner and vilifier man ”’ of the 
committee, notwithstanding his many iniquities, had sound 
views regarding the education of the village urchin of that day. 
-—-I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Rivert-Carnac. 
Hotel des Trois Couronnes, Vevey, Switzerland. 





“ [Copy.] 
From Siwallia Ram Govind, School Master, Bherapur. 

Most Resrectep Sir,—I most respectfully beg to inform you 
that I am going to give some trouble to your honor. Some 
days ago 2 boys of the Ist class and 7 boys of the lower 2nd 
class had left the school on their fathers and one perfidious 
revolters man’s saying, and that man is one of the committee. 
He is a very talkative great obstrusioner, and a vilifier man. 
This man also did not take care of about the work of the com- 
mittee any day if I call him to see the school he never comes. 

For the inquiry of those boys about their unattendance at 
school I called their fathers, but they are came and answered 
in such low and bad manner that I did not hear with my ears. 
Their answers were such ‘that we have no need of your cats, 
Dogs and Elephants books progress. We only want the reading 
and writing Moodee-Bunia shops work and some mental Arith- 
metic.’ But there is no Government order that these things 
must be taught in the school. I am very sorry that the annal 
examination is looking near with his own frightful eyes and 
so many boys are lefting the school, for this reason if your 
honor will kindly enquire about this and checked those men 
it will be conferring a great boom on me and I shall ever pray 
for your honors benevolence and happiness.—Your most obedt. 
end humble eervant, Sawi1a Ram Govinp, School master. 

Bherapur, 4 February, 1866.” 





GEORGE DARLEY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—For some time past I have been engaged upon an edition 
of the writings, in prose and poetry, of George Darley (1795- 
1846), to be prefixed by a volume of Life and Letters. This 
work was undertaken under the direction of Professor Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, and with the approval and help of those 
members of the Darley family I have been able to consult. I 
have much new material. On account of his distressing 
stammer, George Darley’s most satisfactory means of inter- 
course with his friends was by letter. There must be many of 
his letters, characteristic in style and writing, which I have as 
yet been unable to see. Probably, too, MSS. of his exist. I 
should be glad if I might, with your kind permission, take 
advantage of the publicity the Spectator commands to ask 
whether any who have letters or poems of Darley, or informa- 
tion concerning him likely to be of value, would write to me 
on the subject. For their permission to make use of any such 
material I should be grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. C. Coutier Assort. 





THE LATE SIR ARTHUR WILSON. 
{To tHe Epiron or tHe “‘ Spectator.”’] 
Siz,—-Some fifteen years ago Admiral Sir A. K, Wilson com- 
manded the Channel Fleet and took them on a Baltic cruise. 
At Copenhagen they met the German Fleet, and very fine, 
smart-looking ships and ships’ companies they were. In due 
course the day arrived for the Germans to sail, and ship by 
ship they left that difficult harbour at high tide, and at inter- 
vals of, say, five minutes. All Copenhagen witnessed their 
departure, and a brave sight it was. The British Fleet, some 
sixteen battleships and their auxiliaries, had also to sail about 
then, and their consummate leader—‘“‘ Old Tug” Wilson— 
chese a less ostentatious way of doing it. At half-tide, in the 
dead of night, the whole of his great fleet unmoored, and he 
took them out in close formation at high speed. For the few 
who were privileged to witness it it was a superb act of seaman- 
ship. They sailed up the Baltic and carried out certain exer- 
cises. During those exercises certain German warships saw 


fit to close to get a better view. Flinging a festoon of destroyers 











round them one way, and a cruiser squadron a 
so bewildered them that they per th on — 

Then, according to programme, the British Fleet proceeded 
to Danzig, where the Kaiser was alleged to be incognito. On 
arrival off the roads they beheld the German Fleet awaiting 
their pilots to take them in. That was not the method of 
Old Tug and his sea captains. Without any hesitation he 
took in the whole British Fleet and moored them in the most 
suitable anchorage available. The story went round that he 
had taken up the berth that the German pilots had assigned 
to their fleet. 

These incidents are, of course, well known to all naval men 
who served at that period, and possibly may be more correctly 
stated than I have stated them by any of them who read these 
lines. The thing to remember is that they are but typical 
examples of the high standard Sir Arthur Wilson constantly 
maintained in all his commands. One could write pages about 
the apparently great risks he made his ships successfully take, 
and the wonderful efficiency in general drills, shooting, and 
coaling his ships unobtrusively attained. His flagship the 
‘Exmouth’ was said to be the best shooting ship for three 
successive years, and was never once “in the newspapers,” 
When he hauled his flag down in her, as Admiral of the Fleet, 
he addressed the officers and ship’s company on the quarter. 
deck, and complimented them on their efficiency. Then he 
concluded with these words: “I trust that discipline will be 
maintained, and there will be no cheering.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

F, 





CHILD ADOPTION. 
{To THe Epitor or tue “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—May we draw the attention of the public to the fact that 
the Report of the Committee on Child Adoption has been pub- 
lished, and copies can be had at H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, or through any bookseller, price 2d. The 
Report, which is unanimous, recommends legislation to safe- 
guard children who at the present time are in infancy and 
childhood being distributed, as it were, at the good pleasure 
of persons quite unconnected with their natural parents or 
relatives. We would urge that this export of children should 
be stopped until adoptions “can be inquired into and sanc- 
tioned by some responsible, judicial, or other public authority,” 
and proper records of all such transactions kept. A society in 
New York calling itself “A British-American Adoption 
Society ” wishes to have little “‘ orphan babies” to adopt, and 
co-operate with the National Adoption Society, whose office is 
at No. 1 Baker Street, London. Now, the work of this society 
is mainly, if not entirely, dealing with illegitimate children, 
and it would be interesting to know how many orphans sent 
out in the ‘ Aquitania’ are children who have lost their parents 
by death, and how many are children whose parents are living, 
but anxious to lose them, There is also a movement on foot 
for sending British-born children to Holland. Quite apart 
from other considerations, has England come to such a pass 
that she is either unable or unwilling to provide for her own 
children within the Empire?—We are, Sir, &c., 
Epvitra Wetuerep 

Arraor J. S. Mappison 

(Hon. Secretaries). 
The Associated Societies for the Care and Maintenance of 

Infants, Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
{To tHe Eprror. or tHE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Much correspondence has appeared of late in the Press 
upon the various phases of cruelty to animals, and nothing 
but good results can follow such public exposures. There is, 
however, a condition of affairs which, so far as I know, has 
never before been given publicity, and I am sure if you could see 
your way to exercise your powerful influence you would earn 
the lasting gratitude of all animal lovers. I mean a form of 
hidden cruelty which, in effect, is more barbaric, more 
revolting, and more far-reaching than any that have been 
enumerated—the cruelty brought about through the conse- 
quences of mal-treatment at the hands of ignorant charlatans. 
It must be conceded the animal body is a highly complex and 
sensitive element, which when it “ gets out of gear ”’ through 
accident or disease requires the assistance of skilled men to 
rectify. These man have to study four or five years at a 
recognized college béfore they are qualified to practise the 
science and art of veterinary medicine and surgery, but any 
untrained person can “ doctor” a sick animal without having 
the slightest knowledge of anatomy, physiology, pathology, or 
therapeutics, and if the British public only knew the amount 
of suffering through mal-treatment at the hands of quacks 
that some animals undergo, the force of opinion would, I feel 
sure, compel immediate legislative protection. The human 
being, with the advantage of his independent reasoning power, 
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can choose between the qualified and unqualified. practitioner, 
and is a free agent. The dumb animal cannot choose, but 
is at the complete mercy of his attendants. Is it not there- 
fore all the more important that the law of the land should 
be made comprehensive enough to guard him from unnecessary 
suffering? For the last couple of decades I have made a care- 
ful note of cases coming under my own direct observation of 
the grossest forms of cruelty perpetrated by charlatans under 
the pretext of treatment. So gross, indeed, that I fear many 
of your readers will scarcely credit them as taking place in 
these enlightened days. 

The following are a few taken at random: (1) An animal 
developed a tumour in the neck, for which the village quack 
applied friction by means of a flat stick and crude sulphuric 
acid—vitriol. This dressing in due course ate out the tumour, 
and, in addition, the large jugular vein, the animal bleeding to 
death, but imagine what five days’ torture this animal went 
through while the acid was eating in and in attacking muscles, 
nerves, &c., before death brought relief! (2) A pony went lame, 
and in all three blisters were applied to the leg over a period 
of two and a-half months, when we saw the case. Pus had 
burrowed from the sole of the foot to the heel, while a wire 
nail, one and a-half inches long, the cause of the trouble, was 
found embedded in the foot. The animal was a_ perfect 
skeleton, and was ordered to be destroyed. Just think of it, 
a nail embedded in a censitive foot for two to three months! 
(3) A Hackney received an injury to the chest between the 
ribs. The local charlatan injected into the wound one and 
a-half pints of a strong solution of Jeyes fluid, the major 
portion of which was not returned, but entered the chest direct, 
setting up irritating pleurisy of a most painful type. Two 
days later, when we saw the patient, it was literally gasping 
for breath, and was desiroyed. Had this man possessed the 
smallest degree of anatomical and surgical knowledge, what 
suffering this animal would have been saved! (4) A horse with 
acute tetanus was ordered to be walked to a canal bank and 
pushed into four to five feet of water, the quack explaining 
the shock caused by the cold plunge would “ kill the worm 
in the brain”! Needless to add, the animal was not taken 
out alive, but before those tetanised muscles relaxed in death 
in that brief spell of convulsed anguish a thousand years of 
torture had passed. (5) A horse broke his leg below the knee, 
and, without any pretence of padding, rough wooden splints 
were applied and firmly bound with stout cord. The ends and 
edges of the splints cut through the ekin into the bone, pus 
burrowed, the leg literally rotting off—I am, Sir, &., 

W. M. Scorr, F.R.C.V.S. 

The Laboratory, Friarn House, Bridgwater. 





SWALLOWS. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTator.’’] 
Sir,--This year and last there have been hardly any birds of 
the swallow tribes round here, where there used to be plenty. 
I should much like to know whether this is the case in other 
parts of England. Some of us take as much interest in the 
ways of birds in the air as we do in the ways of politicians at 
Westminster. If the decrease of these delightful swallows is 
general, could any bird-student suggest an explanation? I 
trust that it has nothing to do with ladies’ hats. If so, it is 
a question which should be taken in hand by the League of 
Nations.—I am, Sir, &c., Bernarp HOoLianp. 
Harbledown, near Canterbury. 





A CUCKOO IN SEARCH OF A NEST. 

{To tHe Eprtron or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Knowing your interest in bird life I write you of the 
curious experience I have had with a cuckoo. On May 28th, 
on approaching my house, I saw a cuckoo hanging on to the 
ivy on the wall, apparently trying to force its head into a 
nest, but being vigorously assailed by the parent birds, who 
drove it away and pursued it. I procured a ladder and found 
four eggs in the nest. The cuckoo-returned to the assault 
late the same evening. On the Monday, two days later, I again 
examined the nest and found three young birds and one egg. 
To-day I find the four young ones dead at the foot of the wall 
—evidently thrown out this morning. The cuckoo never 
succeeded in planting its egg in the nest, and I can only think 
it waited for an opportunity, while the parents were foraging 
for food, to revenge itself by destroying the young. I have 
never come across or read of such a case, and have always 
thought the original nestlings were shovelled out by the young 
cuckoo.—I am, Sir, &c., I’. PEGLer. 

Ordsall Hall, Retford, Notts. 





INCOME TAX. 
[To tae Eptror or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Str,—Under the new fanciful method of assessing the Income 
Tax, and allowances upon it, I pay between £30 and £40 more 





than I did last year under the old plan upon practically the 
same income of under £1,000 a year. Did the authorities mean 
to raise the tax without saying so, or is it simply that they did 
not know what they were doing? I am probably not a unique 
SUFFERER. 





JOINT NURSING AND V.A.D. SERVICES COMMITTEE OF 
THE UNITED SERVICES FUND. 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your readers may be interested to hear that a eum of 
money has been granted by the United Services Fund for 
the benefit of ex-Service nurses of the Q.A.R.N.N.S., 
Q.A.R.N.N.S.R., Q.A.I.M.N.S., Q.A.I.M.N.S.R., T.F.N.S. Joint 
War Committee, &c., and V.A.D. members who have suffered 
disability as a result of their war service. A committee has 
accordingly been formed for the purposes of administration 
under the title of the Compassionate Sub-Committee of the 
Joint Nursing and V.A.D. Services Committee, the chairman 
being Sir Napier Burnett, K.B.E., M.D. The committee has 
only a very limited amount at its disposal annually, and it will 
therefore be quite impossible to grant loans or money in aid of 
training, starting businesses, or similar projects. Applications 
for assistance should be made in writing and addressed to the 
Secretary, Compassionate Sub-Committee, J.N. and V.A.D. 
Services Committee, 19 Berkeley Street, W.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19 Berkeley Street, W. 1. B. C. Oxiver. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held io 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to ths 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient intercst and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Postry Editor. 








POETRY. 
—_———. 
THE RUIN. 
Gont are the coloured princes: gone echo: gone laughter. 
Drips the blank roof: and the moss creeps after. 


Dead is the crumbled chimney ; all mellowed to rotting 
The wall-tints, and the floor-tints, from the spotting 

Of rain ; from wind, and the slow appetite 

Of patient mould, and of the worms that bite 

At beauty all their innumerable lives. 


But the sudden nip of knives ; 

The lady aching for her stiffening lord ; 

The passionate-fearful bride, 

And beaded pallor clamped to the torment board ; 
Leave they no ghosts, no memories by the stairs ? 
No sheeted glimmer treading floorless ways ? 

No haunting melody of lovers’ airs, 

Nor stealthy chill upon the noon of days ? 

No: for the crumbling walls have long forgotten 
What passionate hearts beneath the grass lie rotten. 


Only from roofs and chimneys pleasantly sliding 
Tumbles the rain in the early hours: 
Patters its thousand feet on the flowers, 


Cools its small grey feet in the grasses. 
Ricu4rp Hugues. 


Yn Ysgol Fach, Talsarnau, N. Wales. 








THE THEATRE. 


— 
“IF,” BY LORD DUNSANY, AT THE AMBASSADORS 

THEATRE. 
Pernaps I was in a heavy mood, but anyhow I experienced the 
sensation of constantly falling through Jf. John Beal of The 
Acacias is presented one Sunday evening—as he sits over the 
fire with his wife—with a magic crystal by an Oriental to whom 
he has rendered a service. The crystal has the power of taking 
its owner back through time; with its aid he may retrace any 
given step and may live the ten years which succeed the revised 
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incident as they would have been moulded by that reconsidered 
step. As in all proper fairy tales, this ten years will seem only 
the passing of a few hours to the companions of him who is 
translated. To them he will return at the end of the appointed 
time, when all will be as before. John Beal, in his drawing-room 
with the oleographs, the bead curtains, and the aspidistra, is, 
however, singularly happy. Especially does he desire that his 
charming little Cockney wife shall remain unaltered. But @ 
certain incident of a missed train has always rankled, and he 
decides that he will catch that train of ten years ago. He 
does, and thus becomes involved with a young lady from, say, 
Hornsey Rise whose money has been invested in an enterprise 
of Persian brigands. He vows to help her to recover her divi- 
dends, and is next discovered in a very amusing scene in a tent 
in the East furthering the interests of the young lady, and 
incidentally reforming the religious customs of the Bishareens. 
At last he becomes Shereef of the country, with the young lady 
as his favourite. She is a natural “vamp” and intriguer, and, 
with the aid of her Bishareen lover, conspires his death. He 
escapes with his life, however, and returns to England, and 
when the ten years are up is drawn he knows not how to get 
back to The Acacias. The crystal breaks, and John Beal 
comes to himself with nobody any the wiser for the adventure. 

But, alas! the tale has nothing of the didacticism of the true 
fairy tale and nothing of the intellectual or psychological subtlety 
of the modern essay in Erewhonism. We hope to seo John 
Beal modified or unchanging under different circumstances, 
but the picture flickers and changes till we are not sure that it 
is the same man at all. Nor is there, as I have complained, a 
moral, nor any extreme beauty of diction. 

Mr. Ainley and Miss Marda Vanne act very well, as does 
Miss Gladys Cooper. Mr. Lovat Fraser, who designed the 
dresses and decoration, has done his work well. The room at 
The Acacias is very cleverly observed with its pale pink wall- 
paper and its red Utrecht velvet “‘ suite.” Some of the Persian 
dresses are very beautiful, notably those of the three musicians, 
and the Cloth of Gold overcoats which the company at the 
feast put on to mark the occasion festive. In fact, the whole 
presentation of the play is excellent; the incidental music is 
admirable, and all the details are worked out with Mr. Nigel Play- 
fair’s customary care and thoroughness. Here, indeed, I have 
only one criticism to make. I should have liked far more noise 
and crashing of cymbals and shouts “off” at the dramatic 
moment of the betrayal at the Feast. 

If I have conveyed the idea that the play is something of a 
failure, a play to avoid, let me hasten to correct that impression. 
Even the most critical will much enjoy it, and to many people 
it may seem wholly delightful. It is decidedly a play to 
see. So far, apparently, the whole public is of my opinion, for 
it is difficult to get seats either for the evening performances 
or for one of the matinées. Tarn, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Atpwycu.—The First and the Last and  yfatinées only, 2.30 
The New Morality .. .. Mon., Tues., Wed. 


(The Reandean Company, including Miss Meggie Albanesi, 
in two good short plays. Notice later.) 


Court.—Othello . - (Last weeks) 7.50—2.0 
(Miss Moyna MacGill now takes the pest of Desdemona in 
place of Miss Madge Titheradge.] 
Comepy.—A Family Man oe e+ 8.30—2.30 
(Mr. Norman McKinnel in Mr. Galsworthy’s sig. ] 
Princes.—The Russian Ballet .. e6 ee 8.15 


(Repertory includes The Three-Oorned Hat, Prince Igor, 
Cuadro Flamenco, and Chout. 








BOOKS. 


——=>_ — 
THE LIFE OF WHITELAW REID.* 
WE dealt last week with A Cycle of Adams Letters, which are 
primarily Civil War memoirs. Now comes The Life of Whitelaw 
Reid to make yet another contribution to the heroic epoch of 
American history. We may, indeed, expect from now onwards 
a steady stream of civil war biographies, of a kind more intimate 
than those which have hitherto been published. Now 
that the contemporaries of the chief figures during that war 
period have passed away, a great many more things can be 
written and printed than was the > case, Say, twenty or even ten 


* The Life of Whitelaw Reid. 9 
ton Butterworth. 





By Royal Cortissoz. 2 vols. London: Thora- 
{22 12s. 6d. net. 








yearsago. The two volumes which form the Life of Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid afford an example of what we mean. 

The essential thing about Mr. Whitelaw Reid is that he was a 
great journalist. He did very well indeed as an editor, but he 
excelled in descriptive writing, and this whether he was describing ¢ 
an action in the field or, what was far harder, some big Sai 
gressional crisis. He had also in a very high degree the power of 
lightning portraiture in words. Without being explosively 

graphic, he could in a very few lines give a living picture of a man. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s biographer, who, by the way, has done hig 
part with very great skill and discretion, quotes from one of 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations in which the poet gives 
a summary of the qualities constituting a great writer: “ Ade. 
quate expression of just sentiments, plainness without vulgarity, 
elevation without pomp, sedateness without austerity, alertness 
without impetuosity.” Here is the journalist’s ideal as regards 
style and the presentation of his case. It is not too much to say 
that Whitelaw Reid when at his best came very near to reaching 
the ideal. His alertness without impetuosity must be acknow- 
ledged to be often miraculous. It would be easy to prove our 
contention by giving examples of Whitelaw Reid’s battle. 
pictures, which are all admirable, but we prefer his consummate 
description of the attempt made by Emerson Etheridge to work 
a political revolution “on his own” at the end of 1863. Shortly, 
what happened was this. ‘“‘ It was the purpose of the opposition 
to get control of the House with the connivance of the clerk, 
Emerscn Etheridge, a peace Democrat from Tennessee, who was 
to celebrate his last hour in parliamentary office by throwing 
out the credentials of certain duly elected Union men.” In a 
word, the clerk was to report that a large number of Repre- 
sentatives who in truth had been duly and legally chosen were 
not properly elected. This would have thrown the control of 
the House into the hands, we will not say of the South, but of 
certain half-hearted and time-serving men who were opposed 
to Mr. Lincoln’s policy. Mr. Whitelaw Reid “ watched the 
unfolding of the scene, heard the sharp rap sounding from 
the clerk’s table, and, in the sudden hush that followed, saw 
Etheridge craftily embark upon his perfidious adventure ” :— 


“Tt is not a bad face, that of the man who stands in the centre 
of the group of clerks, and thus calls the inchoate House to 
order ; and yet he is about to attempt a scheme that only falls 
short of being monstrous because he is a moral coward. The 
roll is called, and it is seen that this Border State man, who has 
—_ lavishly rewarded with the favors of the Government for 

his supposed fidelity among the faithless, has undertaken to 
disfranchise five States of the Union rightfully represented here, 
and to foist upon Congress a set of rebels who have scarcely yet 
forgotten to speak of Richmond as their capital, as represen- 
tatives of another. Members exchange angry glances; a few 
suppressed expressions of disgust at the paltry trickery are 
heard—not alone on the Administration side of the House ; the 
galleries lean over in intent watchfulness. There is a moment's 
whispering in the group near the centre of the Administration 
side; and grim old Thad. Stevens, in the quietest of his quiet 
ways, rises to say that ‘if the Clerk has concluded the reading 
of the list which he proposed to read, he asks that, for the infor- 
mation of the House, he will now read the names which he has 
omitted to call.’ The Clerk blandly suggests that he would 
like to read the list of territorial delegates first, and Stevens 
courteously bows assent. Manifestly both sides are to be on 
their most gracious behaviour—as long as possible. Then 
follows a little by-play about contested seats and territorial 
delegates, and the Gtork seizes the opportunity to edge in the 
hasty law of last session, on a technically literal construction 
of which he rests his case: ‘ Be it enacted, etc., That before the 
first meeting of the next Congress, and of every subsequent 
Congress, the Clerk of the next preceding House of Represen- 
tatives shall make a roll of the Representatives elect, and place 
thereon the names of persons, and of such persons only, 
whose credentials show that they were regularly elected in 
accordance with the laws of their States respectively, or the laws 
of the United States.’ The last lines he emphasizes very for- 
cibly, and looks half defiantly to the Administration side, as if 
to say: ‘ There, get over your own legislation if you can.’ He 
will now, he says, read the credentials he has thrown out from 
Missouri. ‘ Read those from the State of Maryland; they seem 
to be first upon the list,’ quietly interposes Dawes. The Clerk 
seems a little confused by the tactics, but he makes no objection. 
From the outset he | the nerve for his undertaking. As 
the reading progresses, there is a curious, expectant air on all 
faces. Where does the informality come in on which the mon- 
strous effort is made to disfranchise a State ? The law on which 
the Clerk relies only requires the certificate to show an election 
‘in accordance with the law of the State or of the United States.’ 
This certificate recites the law of the State, says the election 
was held in accordance with it, and officially certifies, under the 
sale of the State and the signature of the Governor of the State, 
that certain men had the greatest number of votes, respectively, 
and were duly elected! And these names the Clerk has com- 


mitted the infamy of leaving out !”’ 
We wish we could quote the rest of the description of how 
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completely outwitted, outmanoeuvred, and beaten was Mr. 
Etheridge at his abominable game. The whole delineation of 
the scene is a tour de force. A piece of pure Parliamentary 
rocedure is made as thrilling as a battle-field. 

Though Whitelaw Reid was not in the least bitter as to the 
South, he had no illusions as to the conquered foe. Here is a 
passage from the leading article which he wrote the day after 
the murder of Mr. Lincoln :— 

“For last night’s murder there will be ample retribution ; but 
let not the vengeance that is sure to come escape the right heads. 
Wilkes Booth is but the ready tool; they were bigger men who 
prepared and dealt the blow. The spirit of the rebellion —the 
spirit we are now soothing with turt!o-dove cooing—striving 
to appease with soft words—exorcising with extraordinary 
generosity and unasked pardon in advance—that stands behind 
the stealthy deed in Ford's theatre, just as it prompts Johnston 
to continue the hopeless struggle, and Virginia States-Rights 
men to reassemble their Legislature. Does it indicate the 

ressing necessity for hastening to invest these men again 
with political rights ? Whence comes the need for this hot haste 
to ‘reconstruct the rebel States’? Mr. Lincoln’s last speech 
treated it as a matter of such instant importance that it would 
brook no delay whatever. Others have urged that gross 
wrong was done to rebel States with irresponsible rebel officers at 
their head, already clamoring for admission, in that their repre- 
sentatives were not forthwith placed on an equality with the 
representatives of Ohio and Massachusetts. The whole talk 
of the Capital has been of reorganization; the air has been 
vexed with the projects and counter-projects which had the 
common end of seeking the speediest possible reconstruction of 
the rebel State governments, and the readmission of their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to Congress. Why? For what 
sufficient reason ? To what good end ?”’ 


Has not this a meaning and a lesson for us now, if we 
substitute the South of Ireland for the South of the United 
States ? 

When Mr. Whitelaw Reid reached London as Ambassador his 
pen had by no means lost its cunning. Some of his private 
letters describing English politicians and English social life are 
delightful. He was never a touchy man, with the result'that he 
always had a warm feeling for the Mother Country. He showed 
that good feeling with a courtesy and a discretion which won 
him thousands of friends here and lost him none in America, 





SEA-POWER IN THE PACIFIC.* 

AtrHovucn Mr. Bywater hopes and believes that there will 
not be a war between Japan and America, he has written this 
treatise on naval power in the Pacific to show what may happen 
if plain warnings be disregarded. He points out that the whole 
strategical problem has been altered by the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Nature gave the United States two long sea- 
boards on the Atlantic and the Pacific which were hopelessly 
separated from one another until the canal was made. <A very 
interesting episode in the Spanish-American War of 1898 was 
when the battleship ‘Oregon,’ which was in the Pacific at the 
declaration of war, had to make the long passage round the 
Horn in order that the American Fleet might not be deprived 
of the services of a very important item in its strength. 
Bywater ranks the significance of the strategical change brought 
about by the canal with the redistribution of naval power which 
occurred when Germany began to build a great navy and British 
naval strength which had hitherto centred in the Mediterranean 
was withdrawn—the French then, of course, being our friends— 
and was centred in the North Sea. 

If ever there were to be a real competition between Great 
Britain and the United States in building ships of war, it would 
be a competition to the financial death. Surely the time has 
come to recognize that nations which take a rational view of 
international relations and which are not acquisitive or bellicose 
should join forces in policing the seas. Our own solution, as 
we have often said, is that Great Britain should, roughly, be 
responsible for the Atlantic and the United States for the Pacific. 
That solution does not, however, dispose of the fact that there 
are undoubted causes of anxiety in the relations of Japan and 
America. Hence the importance of making Japan a consenting 
party to any arrangement between Great Britain and America. 
Even if Japan and America should quarrel, Great Britain could 
never take sides with Japan. That would be a sure and speedy 
way of driving every British Dominion out of its allegiance to 
the Mother Country. It would mean the break-up of the British 
Empire, and such folly would deserve such a fate. 

Now let us look at what a naval competition between ourselves 


* Sea-Power in the Pacific. By Hector 0. Bywater. London: Constable. 
(183. net.] 
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and America would mean in terms of ships and guns in 1923- 
1924 :— 


“By then the American Navy will contain sixteen ships of 
greater individual power than any type represunted in the British 
Navy, whether weight of gunfire, armour protection, or speod 
be accepted as the prime element of efficiency. Taking the 
Royal Sovereign as the strongest British battleship likely to be 
in service a few years hence, we may usefully compare her 
features with those of the American battleship Indiana, due to 
be completed in 1923. The Royal Sovereign has a displacement 
of 25,750 tons, a speed of 22 to 23 knots, and her offensive power 
is vested in an armament of eight 15-in. guns, fourteen 6-in. 
guns, and four torpedo tubes. Her thickest armour, limited 
to the waterline and the main gun positions, #s 13 in. The weight 
of metal discharged at a full broadside from the heavy guns 
amounts to 15,360 lb. The Indiana displaces 43,200 tons, her 
designed speed is 23 knots, and she is armed with twelve 16-in. 
guns, sixteen 6-in. guns, and two torpedo tubes. Over the vital 
parts of the ship, such as the waterline and the main gun posi- 


tions, there is 16-in. armour. At cach broadside from the 
principal guns she throws a total weight of 25,200 lb. Measured 


by any standard of material, the superiority of the American 
ship is overwhelming. Great Britain possesses five ships of 
the Royal Sovereign class and five of the Queen Elizabeth class, 
the latter differing only on the score of superior speed. Failing 
the construction of new vessels, these ten ships will remain the 
backbone of the British Navy. The United States, on the 
other hand, has six ships of the Indiana class, and four of the 
Maryland class—a type rather less powerful than the Indiana, 
but superior to the Royal Sovereign—and at least seven other 
battleships equal in fighting value to the best British type. 
A comparison of battle-cruiser strength affords a yet more 
striking proof of the decline of British naval power. The 
latest and best ship of this type in the Royal Navy is the Hood. 
She has a displacement of 41,200 tons, a designed speed of 31 
knots, and an armament of eight 15-in. and twelve 5°5-in. guns. 
At each broadside from the heavy guns she throws 15,360 Ib. 
of metal. The United States is constructing six battle-cruisers 
of uniform dimensions, the particulars of which are: displace- 
ment, 43,500 tons; designed speed, 33} knots; armament, 
eight 16-in. and sixteen 6-in. guns. The weight of metal dis- 
charged from the heavy guns of each vessel is 16,800 Ib. Tho 
Hood has a possible advantage in respect of armour protection, 
but as the details of this feature in the American ships are not 
yet known it is unsafe to assume that they will be less capable 
of resisting attack. . . . The respective position of the 
British and American battle fleets in 1923-24 may be set forth 
as follows: 
British Fleet: Ist class, 13 ships ; 
3rd class, 6 ships. 
United States Fleet: Ist class, 16 ships ; 
3rd class, 8 ships. 
The only class of ship in which the British Navy has, and is 
likely to maintain, a large margin of superiority is the light- 


cruiser. 


2nd class, 15 ships ; 


2nd class, 11 ships ; 


The standing differences between Japan and America are 
of course familiar—the anti-Japanese legislation in the Western 
States of America; the jealousy of Japan at the position of 
America in the Philippines and Hawaii; the contrary jealousy 
of America at the Japanese mandate for Yap, and so on. To 
these must now be added the alleged ambitions of Japan in 
China which cause increasing concern to Americans. Mr. 
Bywater asserts that in a struggle between Japan and America 
it would be very easy for the Japanese to seize the Philippines. 
Although American naval strength is now concentrated in the 
Pacific and not in the Atlantic, because Japan is the potential 
enemy, America is at a disadvantage through the absence of 
naval bases. As things are, the Philippines, not being supplied 
with a naval base and repairing docks, could not be defended. 
In an impressive statement, in which he draws upon the writings 
of Vice-Admiral Niblack, Mr. Bywater emphasizes the appalling 
burden of long sea communications, Yet until America has 
real bases in the Western Pacific she must suffer from these 
crippling disadvantages. The statement is too long for us to 
quote, but the reader is referred to p. 271 and the following 
pages. The consumption of coal or oil in modern ships is 
enormous, and when an army or even a garrison is moved across 
the seas it must take with it vast supplies. This means another 


army of attendants. The smaller mercantile vessels cannot 
carry enough coal or oil for the out and home passage, and must 
be attended by other vessels to supply their needs, and so on 
ad infinitum, like Swift’s fleas and smaller fieas. Moreover, 
the long distances to be steamed in the Pacific would be even 
in order to avoid submarines the course 
At present Hawaii is the 


in these circum- 


longer than they seem, a 
would often have to be circuitous. 
only respectable American base in the Pacific. 
stances the American nava! staff have fixed upon the Island of 
Guam as an essential point for a naval base. 

Mr. Bywater argues that if the Philippines were captured by 
the Japanese, which he assumes to be inevitable, they could be 
recaptured by the Americans operating from Guam. We must 
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confess to some scepticism about the validity of this argu- 
ment :— 

ra According to a plan submitted in 1905, Guam could have 
been made virtually impregnable for an outlay of £1,500,000, 
which included the erection of shore batteries and the laying of 
mine-fields and other obstructions. Nevertheless, no steps have 
been taken to carry out such work, and the island remains to 
tho present date a mere coeling station, without any adequate 
defences and with no facilities for the upkeep of a naval squadron. 
To say that Guam bears to the Philippines the samo relation 
that Heligoland bore to the German bight, or that Malta bears 
to the defence of British interests in the Mediterranean, would 
be to understate rather than to exaggerate the facts of the case. 
By properly fortifying and developing this island as a naval 
station of the first rank the American people would do much to 
relieve themselves of anxiety as to their future in the Western 
Pacific ; for no Power would venture to molest the Philippines 
while a strong American ‘ fleet in being’ was based at Guam, 
only 1500 miles away. On the other hand, lacking fortifications, 
docks, magazines, and the other appurtenances of a great naval 
base, the island would not only be useless as a point d’appui, 
but must fall into the enemy’s hands. ‘The fate of the Philippines 
is thus indissolubly connected with that of Guam. We may, 
indeed, go further, and say that the issue of an Americo-Japanese 
war would primarily be ided by the fate of Guam.” 


Such a conflict, in which all the latest inventions that were about 
to be applied in the late war would be used, and in which many 
new and more deadly inventions still would be added, would be 
appalling. The Japanese would make up for the naval inferiority 
which may ke assumed by fighting much nearer to their bases. 

Well, let us hope that it will never happen; and it will not 
happen if the rational people in all countries get together and 
say that it shall not. Why should we despair of civilization 
before we have seriously tried to save it ? Another great war 
would mean the eclipse of nations. We are glad to notice, at all 
events, that Mr. Bywater rules out an Anglo-American war as 
quite impossible and is proof against the silly legends of mischief- 
makers in America that Great Britain contemplates helping 
Japan. He is particularly careful, indeed, to point out that 
Japancse opinion was rather strongly anti-British during the 
carly part of the war, and to some extent remains so. On the 
whole, as we have said, he does not believe in the war which 
he has described in advance. Nevertheless, he records his 
impreasion that the Japanese Navy is being built for an 
offensive purpose. 





THE TER MEULEN SCHEME.* 

Ir is, we think, generally realized that until the delicate fabric 
of international credit, shattered by the war, is in some measure 
restored, international commerce cannot revive. For Great 
Britain above all the outlook is most serious. Our merchants 
and manufacturers have large stocks of goods to sell; but their 
former customers, especially in Central and Eastern Europe, 
cannot buy the goods which they urgently need for lack of 
purchasing power. Merchants who cannot dispose of their 
stocks in the usual foreign markets have meanwhile to strain 
their credit at the banks, which are dangerously overburdened 
with loans on the security of goods that may depreciate in 
value. Manufacturers for whose wares there is no effective 
demand abroad cannot find full employment for their workmen, 
unless with the help of their bankers they continue to manu- 
facture for stock, hoping to sell the accumulated goods hereafter. 
On the other hand, countries like Austria and Poland cannot 
begin to resume their industrial activity because they are 
unable to purchase raw materials like cotton and wool, or the 
foreign machinery that they require. Until this deplorable 
deadlock is removed unemployment must increase, and with it 
the industrial unrest that gives the enemies of civilization 
their opportunity. Yet it is obvious that our former customers, 
though impoverished by the war, are in no sense destitute. 
The natural resources of their countries are still what they were. 
The mercantile and industrial ability of their peoples is not 
greatly affected by the long conflict. We are prevented from 
trading with them, and they with us, by the confusion into 
which the monetary systems of Europe have fallen, and by the 
difficulty of arranging for definite payments. The Austrian 
“krone,” for example, is little better than a token coin, like 
the “rei,” which was nominally the thousandth part of the 
Portuguese “ milrei.”” The owner of the magic bottle in 
Stevenson’s story of “ The Bottle Imp,” who had to sell it for 
jess than he paid for it, would have had no difficulty now in 
finding currency of smaller value than a cent or even a centime. 

An attempt is now being made to restore international credit 





* League of Nations. International Credits (The Ter Meulen Scheme). 
London: Harrisoa. (€d.) 





by means of the Ter Meulen scheme. Mr. Ter Meulen, an 

Amsterdam banker of the firm of Hope and Company, laid hig 
plan before the Brussels Financial Conference last September 

and received its unanimous approval. The Conference reported 
its decision to the Council of the League of Nations, which 
then set up a provisional Economic and Financial Committee 
of officials and men of business to consider Mr. Ter Meulen’s 
proposals. On the advice of this Committee the League 
Council appointed Sir D. Drummond Fraser, Joint Managing 
Director of the Manchester, Liverpool, and District Bank, ag 
Organizer of the scheme. As a practical business man, ho 
has undertaken to work out the details, make preliminary 

inquiries, and devise a code of regulations for the International 
Commission of experts which will supervise the scheme for the 
League of Nations. He has just issued a pamphlet explaining 
very clearly the nature of the plan. Mr. Ter Meulen’s main 
idea is that the Governments of the impoverished countries 
shall help their importers by lending them Government bondy 
secured on national assets. For simplicity’s sake let us take 
the case of Austria. Her finances are in a desperate condition ; 
but for all that she has certain assets yielding a considerable 
revenue. There are, for instance, the Customs, the railways, 
and the forests worked by the State. If Austria wished to 
issue bonds under the scheme, she would apply for leave to 
do so, informing the International Commission of the specific 
revenues which she would pledge as security for the bonds, 
The Commission would then fix the gold value of this security 
and empower Austria to issue bonds up to that amount, as and 
when she required them for financing trade. The Commission 
would, however, have to be satisfied in each case that the 
transaction was desirable, for the scheme is intended mainly 
to promote the importation of “ such raw materials and primary 
necessaries’ as would enable Austria and other industrial 
countries to re-establish production for export. Suppose, then, 
that Austria had been authorized to issue certain bonds, and 
that an Austrian manufacturer proposed to import some wool 
from London. If the International Commission approved of 
the transaction, the Austrian Government would lend the 
manufacturer bonds to the amount required, payable in gold 
in London. The manufacturer would deposit these bonds 
here, either with the exporter or with his bank, as collateral 
security for the purchase money; or if he paid for the wool 
by a bill on London, in the usual way, the bank or accepting 
house which discounted the bill would take the bonds as col- 
lateral security. Behind the bonds there would be the security 
of the Austrian State revenues, attested by the International 
Commission. If the manufacturer met ‘his obligations, the 
bonds would be returned to him for cancellation by the Austrian 
Government. If he failed to meet his obligations, the British 
holder of the bonds would be free to sell them, provided that 
he first gave the Austrian Government the opportunity of 
redeeming them. Any balance remaining after the sale of the 
bonds and the payment of the debt would go to the Austrian 
Government; for any deficit—supposing that the bonds 
realized less than the amount of the debt outstanding—the 
British creditor would have a claim against the Austrian manu- 
facturer, and not against the Austrian Government. 

It will be seen that Mr. Ter Meulen’s scheme is designed 
to encourage the distressed countries to make full use of their 
own resources. Sir Drummond Fraser lays stress on the fact 
that nothing can be done until these countries apply for per- 
mission to issue bonds secured on specific revenues. They 
must take the initiative, instead of waiting for the solvent 
Allies to do everything for them. Again, it must be clearly 
understood that the traders in Austria, Poland, and elsewhere 
who can secure credit in the ordinary way of business are not 
concerned with this scheme. The creation of special credits 
by means of State bonds is intended only to help those traders 
who cannot obtain the necessary credit here or in France or 
elsewhere without providing some special security. It is to 
the interest of British merchants desirous of trading with the 
distressed countries to impress on their would-be customers 
the advantages of giving the Ter Meulen scheme a trial. The 
scheme is, of course, open to criticism ; any such scheme would 
be. But, if worked with care and goodwill, it is calculated 
to stimulate that revival of international trade which all 
countries desire. We wish all success to Sir D. Drummond 
Fraser in his praiseworthy attempt to place it on a 
practical basis and to make it widely known to British business 
men, 
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MOLIERE.* 

Tae encouragement given to the study of French literature at 
the Universities during the past twenty years is beginning to 
have its effect. There is a marked increase in the number of 
English readers who care for the French classics as well as for 
modern poetry and fiction. Possibly the reaction towards our 
own Augustan age which is clearly manifest, has quickened a 
sympathy for Racine and Boileau as we'll as for Pope, or it may 
be that French studies have led readers back to our native 
classics. In any case there is a distinct revival of interest in 
the great writers of the age of Louis the Fourtcenth and of their 
English contemporaries. Many people, then, will welcome 
Mr. Tilley’s excellent book on the greatest of all these writers, 
Moliére. Mr. Tilley, whose scholarly writings have played no 
small part in the revival of French studies in this country, doos 
not claim any “startling novelty” for his biography or his 
jnterpretation of the comedics. But his book embodies, in 
fact, the conclusions of a]l the hest French critics and students of 
Moliére as well as his own judicicus comments. We know of 
no other work in English that illuminates so clearly the career 
cf the great French dramatist. 

Moliére’s short life has been overlaid with legend, but the main 
facts are established beyond dispute. Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, 
born in Paris on January 15th, 1622, was the son of a prosperous 
Paris upholsterer, who held by purchase the court office of 
tapissier et valet du chambre du roi, and in that capacity had to 
make the royal bed and take charge of the tapestries and bedding 
when the King travelled. The boy was educated at the fashion- 
able Jesuit Collége de Clermont, and afterwards studied law. 
He acted for a time as his father’s deputy at court. But in 
1643 Moliére, as he soon Legan to call himself, decided to become 
an actor, despite the lamontations of his family. With his 
frieads Joseph, Madelcine, and Geneviéve Béjart, the children of a 
well-to-do official, he formed a theatrical company, under the 
patronage of Gaston, Duc d’Oriéans. The company failed in 
Paris, and Moliére was thrice imprisoned for debt. In 1645 the 
partners went into the provinces and there learned their art by 
hard experience. They spent much of their time in the South, 
which was troubled with civil war, famine, and plague. From 
1652 they made Lyons their headquarters; there Moliére pro- 
duced his first important play, L’ Htourdi, in or about 1655. They 
entered the service of the Prince de Conti, and played regularly 
before the provincial Estates of Languedoc. At last in October, 
1658, Moliére brought his company back to Paris. A perform- 
ance of the farce Le Docteur Amoureux delighted the young 
king, who allowed Moliére the use of a hall adjacent to the 
Louvre, and afterwards gave him the theatre built. by Richeticu 
in the Palais Royal. For the next fourteen years Moliére was 
hard at work as an actor-manager and a dramatist. He suc- 
ceeded to his father’s court office and in 1662 he married Armande 
Béjart, the youngest sister of his old friend and colleague 
Madeleine Mr. Tilley disbelieves the scandalous tales 
about Meliére’s wife. Tho marriage was not a very happy one, 
but husband and wife, after a separation, were reconciled some 
years before Moliére’s death. We must remember, as Mr. 
Tilley points out in his chapter on Le Misanthrope, that la 
médisance, or evil speaking, was a common fault of that age, 
and was repeatediy denounced by the preachers like Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue as well as by the satirists. Mlle. Moligre—to 
give her the correct title assigned then to a married actress or 
other woman of low degree—suflered in common with most 
people of note from the spiteful tongues of the gossips. Moliére 
drew upon himself the fury of religious bigots in 1664 by his 
Tartuffe and his Don Juan, and for a time his theatre languished. 
The king, whose constant support of Moliére must always be 
gratefully remembered, gave him a handsome subsidy and asked 
the company to call itself the Z'roupe du Roi. But Moliére 
in 1666 unhappily had a serious attack of pleurisy, which left 
him with a hacking cough and caused him to think of retiring 
from the stage. However, he reappeared in January, 1668, in 
Amphitryon, in the opening speech of which Moliére, as Sosie, 
had to say :— 

“Vers la retraite en vain la raison nous appelle, 
En vain notre dépit quelquefois y consent ; 
Leur vue a sur notre zéle 
Un ascendant trop puissant” 


séjart. 


—expressing that magnetic attraction of the footlights which 
every actor knows to be irresistible. For five years Moliére 
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prospered greatly, with Tartuffe, L’Avare, and Les Femmes 
Savantes, but his health was giving way. He mocked at disease 
and the doctors in Le Malade Imaginaire, which he produced on 
February 10th, 1673, himself playing the leading part. On 
February 17th, at the fourth representation of the play, he was 
so ill that his wife begged him not to act. ‘‘ What would you 
have me do?” he replied. ‘There are fifty poor workmen 
who have nothing to live on but their day’s wages. What will 
happen to them if I do not act?” He struggled through his 
part, almost collapsing in the final burlesque ceremony, and then 
went home and died. The parish priest refused him Christian 
burial. The Archbishop of Paris, at the King’s request, per- 
mitted the funeral to take place unobtrusively after dark, 
with a brief service at the graveside. Talma as late as 1823, 
as the author notes, doubted whether the Roman Catholic 
Church would give him Christian burial. In Moliére’s day, as 
we know from Bossuct, an actor was excluded from the Sacra- 
ment and therefore from the services of the Church at his death. 

Mr. Tilley’s commentary, in successive chapters, on the 
principal comedics is profoundly interesting. He insists on 
Moliére’s devotion to nature and to truth of representation, and 
on the charm of his easy and vigorous style which “ one naturally 
compares to that of Ficlding and Scott and Thackeray and 
Cervantes.” To a modern English reader the rhymed couplets 
may have at first an artificial aspect, but a very little familiarity 
with the plays reveals the wealth of keen and humorous observa- 
tion underlying the conventional forms. Mr. Tilley has no 
patience with the critics who would attribute to Moliére, as some 
do to Shakespeare, sternly philosophic and ethical aims. The 
dramatist was mainly concerned to depict real characters, not 
to write bloodless allegories. It is clear that he succeeded, for 
we can all recognize a Tartuffe, a Céliméne, an Alceste, a Harpagon, 
or a Sganarelle, no less than the silly hypochondriac of Le Malade 
Imaginaire or the rich and vulgar hero of Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. Moliére did not seck either to caricature these people 
or to make them insufferable; he presented them as they 
really are, in the true comic spirit. While his first object was 
to entertain his public, we may of course admit that his second- 
ary purpose was to lash the follies of his age—evil speaking, 
religious hypocrisy, the arbitrary disposal of a girl in marriage 
by hor parents, the affectation of learning, or blind faith in the 
medical profession. It says much for Moliére’s popularity and 
for the King’s encouragement of him that the dramatist only 
twice came into conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities, 
namely, over Z'artuffe and Don Juan, while Tartuffe, after the 
dissolution of the powerful secret society called the “ Company 
of the Holy Sacrament,” was played with great success to crowded 
houses, despite the prelates’ disapproval. In a closing chapter 
on Moliére’s style, Mr. Tilley aptly cites from Sarcey the opinion 
of the old actor Provost, who was professor of diction at the 
Conservatoire—‘“ Moliére is the only dramatic author, the only 
one, mark you, whose words are always easy to speak, because 
both his prose and his verse lend themselves so readily to the 
tone of conversation.” It cannot be a mere coincidence that 
Shakespeare and Moliére, the two supreme dramatists of England 
and France, were both actors by profession. Their intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the stage must—to put it at 
the lowest—have he!ped to give their plays immortality. Indeed, 
Moliére’s career, rightly considered, throws much light on the 
carcer of Shakespeare, which, if we knew all the facts, would 
doubtless prove to be as normal and unromantic as the great 
Frenchman’s. 





COUNT WITTE’S MEMOIRS.* 
Tue late Count Witte, who died in 1915, had some devoted 
admirers, notably Dr. Dillon, who have seen in him a great 
Russian statesman. Inasmuch as he was trusted neither by 
the Court nor by any pelitical party, while his efforts to re- 
organize Russian finances were speedily nullified by his successors, 
it has been difficult for the Western world to accept Count 
Witte at his friends’ valuation. But his memoirs, written in 
1912 and now published by his widow, do credit to his intelli- 
gence and literary skill ; and, if we may accept them as a genuine 
and untouched original, they show that Count Witte had much 
more good sense and honesty than the politicians and courtiers 
who led the late Tsar to his ruin. Whether the statesman, 
writing in 1912, would have referred to “ the revolution” as a 
present fact may be doubted, but it would be rash to question 
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the authenticity of the memoirs on the strength of a phrase 
which may have been wrongly rendered. Unfortunately, the 
translator inspires no confidence. He would appear to be a 
Russian who has learned English in America, and whose know- 
ledge of our tongue does not enable him to avoid American 
slang terms or words like “ perlustration ” (for postal censor- 
ship) or “ mysticism complex” or “urge” (for the tidal wave 
of revolution) which will baffle an ordinary English reader. It 
is possible that a defective French version of the text has been 
used, as many sentences read like literal renderings of a French 
original. Whatever may be the true history of the book, it 
is a pity that a work of such importance for the comprehension 
of Russian affairs could not have been properly translated. 
There is now no lack of well qualified British students of Russian. 
Countess Witte in her preface says that the memoirs were 
written abroad, for fear lest the Secret Service should confiscate 
them. After the Count’s death the late Tsar asked for the 
manuscript, but was told that it was kept in a foreign country. 
An agent of the Russian Embassy searched Countess Witte’s 
villa at Biarritz, without her permission, but the memoirs were 
lying in a bank at Bayonne under a friend’s name. This melo- 
dramatic story is confirmed by the author’s casual references 
to the custom that required the Russian Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior to read their colleagues’ and subordinates’ 
private correspondence. Each minister distrusted all the rest. 

Count Witte excited jealousy from the outset because he did 
not go through the bureaucratic mill. He was born in Tiflis in 
1849. His father was descended from a Dutchman who had 
settled in the Baltic provinces when, in the seventeenth century, 
they were under Swedish rule. His mother, he adds with pride, 
was the daughter of Princess Helena Dolgoruki, “the last 
representative of the older branch of that ancient and high- 
born race.” 
Blavatski, who at the close of a long and mest discreditablo 
career founded a cult of theosophy and gained many disciples. 
After leaving Odessa University, Witte took a post on the Odessa 
railway, and as traffic manager he distinguished himself during 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 by arranging for the speedy 
transport of troops. After the war he became managing director 
of all the south-western railways, then controlled by a company, 
at the head of which was Bloch, the pacifist millionaire. He 
attracted the attention of the Tsar Alexander III. by refusing 
to run the Imperial train at high speed for fear of the conse- 
quences, shortly before the disastrous accident at Borko in 
October, 1888, when the Tsar narrowly escaped with his life. 
The Tsar, who had been annoyed with Witte for his apparently 
excessive caution, took him into favour, made him Director of 
the Railways Department, promoted him in 1892 to be Minister 
of Communications, and six months later appointed him 
Minister of Finance. This meteoric rise from comparative 
obscurity to the very front rank naturally prejudiced the older 
ministers and courtiers against Witte, and he, as the business 
man in office, made no effort to conceal his contempt for them. 
He speaks highly of Alexander IIL, a plain, blunt man with 
some force of character. Of Nicholas Il. he had a very low 
opinion, declaring that the late Tsar was weak and changeable 
and far from trustworthy. Yet Tsar Nicholas maintained 
Witte in office till August, 1903, when the Minister’s opposition 
to the policy of Far Eastern adventure led by the Tsar’s favourite 
Bezobrazov caused his retirement. Witte in his memoirs takes 
a not unjustifiable pride in the work of his long administration. 
He reorganized Russian finances, introduced the gold standard, 
built the Siberian railway, and gave a great stimulus to Russian 
industry by making an advantageous commercial treaty with 
Germany. But all his work was undone by the Tsar’s folly in 
letting himself be drawn into war with Japan under unfavourable 
circumstances, and in allowing two incompetent commanders, 
Adiniral Alexeyev and Genera! Kuropatkin, to exercise a dual 
control of the operations. Witte says that he advised Kuro- 
patkin to arrest his colleague and send him home, but it may be 
doubted whether the general would have done any better if 
he had been in sole charge. Defeat and disgrace in the Far East 
led to the revolutionary uprising of 1905. Witte gives a graphic 
account of the confusion and despair prevailing at Court in 
the autumn of that year, after his return from concluding peace 
with Japan at the American town of Portsmouth. It is not 


surprising that his experience of those critical weeks made him 
anxious to avoid the renewal of war in July, 1914—not because 
he had any liking for Germany, but because he foresaw fresh 
defeats and renewed internal troubles for Russia. 


One of his cousins was the notorious Madame ; 





a 
Tf we only knew the late Tsar’s Court and administration from 
Count Witte’s book, we should not need to seek further for the 
causes of the revolution of 1917 and the anarchy that came in 
its train. The ministers intrigued against one another, and the 
chief courtiers strove incessantly to gain the Tsar’s private ear, 
Before the first Duma met, the timid reactionaries were con. 
sidering whether they had not better expropriate at least half 
of the landowners’ estates in order to conciliate the peasantry, 
Witte, who was not a Liberal in the Western sense, protested 
against a scheme which would have been a repetition of the 
French Assembly’s dramatic and imperfect abolition of feudalism, 
at the instance of the nobles, on August 4th, 1789. As soon ag 
the danger of revolution subsided, the reactionaries forgot their 
fears and went to the other extreme in declining to remedy the 
worst grievances of the peasants. Witte probably saved the 
situation, as he says, by taking office as Premier and issuing 
the manifesto of October, 1905, which promised Russia a con. 
stitution, as well as by floating a large foreign loan in the spring 
of 1906 to pay the returning troops and relieve the bankrupt 
Treasury. The revolutionists were not well enough organized 
to take advantage of the Government’s weakness, and they had 
not then the benefit of German advice and support as they had 
twelve years later. But the Tsar and his advisers did not profit 
by the lesson. Witte was compelled to resign before the first 
Duma met and was never again employed. 
sheer incompetence and bad faith in their dealings with the 
first and second Duma, alienated all classes. Witte in 1912 
apparently foresaw the approach of a new storm, accelerated 
by Stolypin’s stupid brutality. Whether Witte or anyone else 
could have saved the Tsardom in 1917 must remain doubtful. 
Count Witte’s candid account of the corrupt and incompetent 
administration of the last of the Romanoffs suggests, on the 
whole, that the system was doomed. ‘The war gave it the final 
blow. 


His successors, by 





PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE.* 

Proressor ODELL’s two imposing volumes on Shakespeare from 
Betierton to Irving contain an extraordinary mass of fact and 
should prove valuable to the student of the drama. The author 
is particularly interesting on the subject of the alterations made 
by Cibber, Rowe, Dryden, and Davenant, alterations for which 
he very sensibly has not universal sweeping condemnation. He 
gives a delightful summary of Davenant’s Law Against Lovers, 
which was a hash-up of Measure for Measure, with an underplot 
consisting of much of the Benedick-Beatrice material from 
Much Ado About Nothing :— 

“To get them reasonably into the other group of characters, 

Benedick—just returned from the wars—is made a brother to 
Angelo ; Beatrice is Angelo’s ward. Juliet becomes her cousin— 
vice Hero, exterminated—and she has also a sister Viola—a very 
knowing child—who interrupts the action from time to time 
to indulge in a song. This must be the part played by the 
‘little girl’ who so delighted Pepys.” 
In their earlier scenes Davenant gives Beatrice and Benedick 
much of Shakespeare’s repartee, transmuted into Davenant’s 
blank verse. Later on when they become chief conspirators to 
liberate Claudio and Juliet from jail they “ just talk any kind 
of verse they can.” 

Another point to which Professor Odell draws attention is 
the fact that in the time of Betterton all characters wore modern 
dress except the Greeks and Romans. Othello might have 
fought at Ramillies and Hamlet wore the ordinary dress of the 
times, wig and all, save that he was given a clerical neckcloth. 
Is it not probable that this fact had something to do with the 
thirst for alteration which the earlier ages evinced? The 
dresses brought them too close to realism and invited comparison 
too much with their modern plays. Some curious exceptions 
were made, however; it was apparently a stage tradition that 
Falstaff should wear more or less correct Elizabethan garments, 
while the Prince and Poins were fully bewigged, and the Ghost 
in Hamlet appears in a suit of armour. 

So much for the first volume. The second volume covers 
the ground from Kemble to Irving and gives a very full account 
of Macready’s magnificent spectacular productions, but alas! 
when we come to recent times, the English reader wil! find a 
woeful lack of good taste in the author. He praises the “ real 
rabbits ” of Sir Herbert Tree, and rejoices over the fact that in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream “ many of the children were so 
youthful as to be all but incapable of supporting themselves,” 
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and has nothing better to say of Mr. Granville Barker's ever- 
memorable productions than he hopes “ that this silly and vulgar 
way of presenting Shakespeare died with all other vain, frivolous, 
unsimple things burnt up by the great war-conflagration.” A 
few more books like this, and we shall believe that American 
stage critics are as far below our own in taste as they are above 
them in industry. Tarn. 





CRICKET PAST AND PRESENT. 

Tux influence of the M.C.C. on cricket has never been greater 
than it is to-day. Its authority on the revision of laws and in 
the selection of teams for the great matches of the year is accepted 
without question, while the recent opportunities afforded to 
young cricketers for coaching at Lord’s have been so extensively 
used that the style and methods taught there will mould the 
play of the young generation all over England. A book by 
Lord Harris,* who is, as Mr. Warner says, the ‘ Big Man” at 
Lord’s, will not lack readers. Lord Harris is a real link with the 
past; he has seen Carpenter and Hayward play in black billy- 
cocks in 1863, and he is still watching men go out from the 
pavilion at Lord’s to have their reputations made or marred. 

In cricket he is a conservative of the best type, retentive of 
what has proved its value till adequate reasons have been shown 
for change, but by no means a “ last-ditcher’’ of the M.C.C., 
which he describes when assembled in General Meeting as “an 
jnstitution more highly tenacious of old customs than any I have 
experience of,” and we presume he xnows the House of Lords ! 
His criticism of a style which about a dozen years ago was 
threatening to ruin school batting is fair and to the point, and 
there is plenty of recent evidence that his view is prevailing and 
that the boys of the present day are recovering the freedom of 
style and the brilliant off-side play which the excellence of 
modern wickets should have encouraged. Fifty years ago the 
heavy roller and marling were rarely used. “Three shooters 
out of eight’ was what batsmen might expect in the Eton and 
Harrow matches of the “sixties,” and on the comparatively 
good “ House” ground at Oxford balls would shoot or pop up 
like the one from Allan Hill that flew past Lord Harris’ nose 
into longstop’s hands, and of which Tom Emmett remarked, 
“"A reckon you smelt ’er.” 

Kent cricket always bears traces of its home in “the garden 
of England,” with its large proportion of amateurs and the 
pleasant bond of brotherhood that unites the team. It owes an 
immense debt to Lord Harris for his services as captain and 
general promoter of its welfare, and it is natural that many of 
his anecdotes are connected with it. Some of the old profes- 
sionals were of moderate skill, but, let us hope, as true men of 
Kent as Billy Goodhew, who was asked how he had fared at 
Old Trafford, where he had been to umpire, and replied, “ If 
you pleath, thir, I am very glad to be back in England again.” 

Cricket is apparently unsuited to the climate of North America 
and the temperament of its inhabitants, but it is hard to believe 
it after reading the description of the match at Philadelphia 
taken from Wickets in the West, by R. A. Fitzgerald. Many 
will read with special interest the short reminiscences of I Z., 
the Eton Ramblers, and the Band of Brothers. The “Musings” 
on the Honour and the Luck of the Game, the “‘ Warning Notes” 
to young cricketers and the “ Last Over” are excellent. The 
book contains much matter of historical interest to cricketers 
which is inaccessible to those whose libraries are small, it is full 
of wise, fair-minded comment, and its author shows all through 
how dearly he cherishes the sternest, highest merits of the game. 





FICTION 


ADAM AND EVE AND PINCH ME.t 
Go out on any winter day and capture the frosted web upon 
a gorse bush. Bring it home and show it to your friend. The 
spidery filaments will cling to your fingers, but you will find 
the web broken and the beauty of the morning fled. The 
prose poems before us are of this fragile, cobwebby texture, so 
fair and fine that they are difficult to handle and defy dissection. 
There are only twelve stories in the book, and several of these 
are reprints, but the ground covered is extraordinarily varied 
and shows this particular phase of the writer’s art in its narrative, 
idyllic, fantastic, and allegorical forms, separately and in combina- 
tion. But from among the whole twelve, none of which is 
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without considerable distinction, it is possible to single out the 
more perfect examples and to point the reader to at least three: 
“Weep Not, my Wanton”; “ Adam and Eve and Pinch Me,” 
the dream story which supplies a title for the book; and 
“ Arabesque,” which concludes it. Of all these it is possible 
to say that they have the cameo-like perfection of detail! which 
betrays the great in the small, and the imaginative truth and 
classical restraint which are the hall-mark of literary achieve- 
ment. 

As has been implied, quotation must inevitably do an injustice 
to Mr. Coppard’s work. But such injustice will perhaps be 
forgiven in view of the almost irresistible temptation on the 
part of the reviewer to forestall something of the delightful 
adventure which lies before the readers of “ Adam and Eve 
and Pinch Me” and the rest. Avoiding the narrative pages, 
therefore, we choose two pictures by way of illustration, an 
interior and a landscape. They are only, as it were, the thresh- 
hold of the house, but the door stands open to what lies beyond. 
First, the interior, from “ Arabesque: The Mouse,” which 
opens thus :— 

“In the main street amongst tall establishments of mart 
and worship was a high, narrow house pressed between a cofiee 
factory and a bootmaker’s. It had four flights of long, dim, 
echoing stairs, and at the top, in a room that was full of the 
smell of dried apples and mice, a man in the middle age of life 
had sat reading Russian novels until he thought he was mad. 
Late was the hour, the night outside black and freezing, the 
Fp ec ape below empty and undistinguishable when he closed 
1is book and sat motionless in front of the glowing but flameless 
fire. He felt he was very tired, yet he could not rest. He 
stared at a picture on the wall until he wanted to cry; it was 
a colour-print by Utamaro of a suckling child caressing its 
mother’s breasts as she sits in front of a blackbound mirror. 
Very chaste and decorative it was, in spite of its curious anatomy. 
The man gazed, empty of sight though not of mind, until the 
sighing of the gas-jet maddened him. He got up, put out the 
light, and sat down again in the darkness trying to compose his 
mind before the comfort of the fire. And he was just about to 
begin a conversation with himself when a mouse crept from a 
hole in the skirting near the fireplace and scurried into the fender. 
The man had the crude dislike for such sly, nocturnal things, 
but this mouse was so small and bright, its antics so pretty, that 
he drew his feet carefully from the fender and sat watching it 
almost with amusement. The mouse moved along the shadows 
of the fender, out upon the hearth, and sat before the glow, 
rubbing its head, ears and tiny belly with its paws as if it were 
bathing itself with the warmth, until, sharp and sudden, the fire 
sank, an ember fell, and the mouse flashed into its hole.” 

And then the landscape from “ Weep Not, my Wanton” :— 

“They went together down the hill towards the inn, which 
had already a light in its windows. The screams from the barn 
had ceased, and a cart passed them full of young pigs, bloody and 
subdued. The hill began to resume its old dominion of soft 
sounds. It was nearly nine o’clock, and one anxious farmer 
still made hay, although, on this side of the down, day had 
declined, and with a greyness that came not from the sky, but 
crept up from the world. From the quiet hill, as the last skein 
of cocks was carted to the stack, you could hear dimly men’s 
voices and the rattle of their gear.” 

Word-pictures of this kind have been painted before, but these 
have a something in their quality which more often waits only 
upon the brush of a Faed or a Constable. 

This notice is the concrete expression of our congratulations 
to the author. The Golden Cockerel Press is also to be con- 
gratulated upon its publication. The book is a small affair, 
printed on thitk paper, bound in a yellow cover, and costs four 
shillings and sixpence. Ali who can run and read are strongly 
recommended to raid this yellow gorse bush for themselves, and 
to do it early. 





READABLE Novets.—Ursula Vanet. By Arthur Mills. (Bale, 
Sons, and Danielsson. 6s. net.)—A cheerful story by the author 
who used to write under the name of “ Platoon Commander.” 
The early chapters concerning the lives of three very young 
men at Sandhurst are the best part of the book. My Three 
Husbands. (Methuen. 7s. net.)—A vulgar little book, which 
contains, however, rather shrewd comments on life. The author 
of the story, who writes in the first person, obviously considers 
that virtuous conduct is one of the things which pay. According 
to Archbishop Wakeley’s comment, he who is honest because 
it is the best policy is not an honest man, and the heroine of this 
story is, in spite of her conduct, anything but a virtuous woman. 
Parnassus on Wheels. By Christopher Morley. (Heine- 
mann, 65s. net.)—A charming story concerning an itinerant 
bookshop which journeys in a caravan on quiet roads in 
America. The story will give English readers delightful 
glimpses of the beauty of the American country-side. 


The Poison League. By J. Harris Burland. (Bale, Sons, and 
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Danielsson. 7s. 6d. net.)—A novel of adventure in which 
deaths and murders oecur with awful frequency ; but delineation 
of character is not what one looks for in a work of this kind, 
and the various exciting episodes will keep the reader's attention 
to the end of the volume. 





POETS AND POETRY. 





DOMESDAY BOOK.* 

Mr. Epaar Lex Masters, the author of the Spoon River Anthology, 
has written a portentous pcom. There are 396 pages to the book 
and an average of twenty-seven lincs on each page. The idea 
of the pcem is not uningenious. A young woman who has been 
a nurse in France is found dead by the side of a lake. The 
coroner is a man of nice philesophic curicsity, and, as far as he 
can, traces out all the ramifications of the girl’s life. The author 
takes us still further and shows us where every ripple, or, as he 
prefers it, “riffle,” touches the circle of some other life. Tho 
plot is a little like that of Zhe Ring and the Book, and this was 
perhaps the model which gave Mr. Leo Masters the idea of writing 
in verse; it proved a most unfortunate notion. Related in 
curt prose, the book could nct have failed to be exceedingly 
interesting, but, alas! he has rendered it in blank verse of 
sprawling mediocrity. 

Mr. Lee Masters never-Jets us forget that ho believes in 
eugenics, and is of the “nature” versus “nurture” school. 
Dryden once made the infallibility of the Roman Church and 
the pros and cons of freo will and predestination interosting in 
verse, but the principles of eugenics have proved a task beyond 
Mr. Lee Masters, and the book is all but impossible to read. 
Woe wish that he would give it us back again in prose, for it is 
full of interesting stuff. 





Poems Wortay or Consiperation.—The Hills of Arcetri. 
By Leolyn Louise Everett. (John Lane. &s.)—Vers libre pooms 
about Italy, chiefly landscape.—Gerard and Isabel. By 
F. W. Bourdillon. (Alexander Moring. 7s. 6d.)—A_ pretty 
pseudo-mediaeval love-tale half in verse, half in decorated prese. 
The verse is poor, but the prose melodious and unaffected. 
The Testament of William Windune. By James H. Wallis. 
(Humphrey Milford. 5s. 6d. net.) —The name pcem is unsuccessful, 
but the book contains verse that is quito promising. The 
Tale of Anthony Bell. By A. J. Munnings, A.R.A. (Published 
privately.)—Mr. Munnings can write of horses as woll as paint 
them. This “hunting ballad” is delightful and completely 
unsophisticated. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
_—_——_. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The London Mercury for June contains a spirited article 
by the late Mr. E. W. Hornung on Charles Reade, and a thought- 
ful study of “'Threo Philosopher-Prophets ”’—Dr. Inge, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, and Mr. Santayana—by Mr. Arthur McDowall. 
Mr. Edward Shanks has some “ Reflections on the Recent 
History of the English Novel,” and Mr. Edmund Blunden, 
using the unpublished correspondence of Taylor the publisher 
and John Clare, casts some “ New Sidelights on Keats, Lamb, 
and Others ” between 1820 and 1837. It is odd to read Taylor’s 
remark on Keats’s death: “‘He used to say he should effect 
nothing upon which he would rest his fame till he was thirty, 
end all our hopes are over at twenty-five.” Taylor recorded 
Keats’s epitaph for .himself as “ Here lies one whose Name was 
.writ on Water ’’—and not “in Water”; the idea was taken 
from the line in Bacon’s “‘ Poem on Life,” ‘‘ But limns on water 
cr but writes in dust.” Mr. W. B. Yeats writes at length 
about his youthful experiences of Bedford Park, 1887-1891. 
Among the poems Mr. Kenneth. Ashley’s “Goods Train at 
Night” is unconsciously amusing. 

Discovery, the excellent “popular journal cf knowledge” 
edited by Dr. A. S. Russell (Murray, 1s. net monthly), has in 
its June number an article on “Colour Photography” by 
Dr. R. A. Houstoun, who explains with unusual lucidity the 
principles involved ; an account of the strange rock-dwellings in 
Cappadocia by Professor W. R. Halliday, and the first part of 
an exposition by Mr. A. R. Burns of Professor Irving Fisher's 
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Domesday Book. iy Edgar Lee Masters, London; Eveleigh Nash- 
. ue wae 





——__—____, 


"proposed new remedy for the inconveniences of rising and falling 


prices. It is good to see that this scholarly and attractive 
monthly has achieved the success which it deserves, 


Norfolk and Suffolk. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper, 
Described by W. G. Clarke. (Black. 25s. net.)—Mr. Clarke 
knows East Anglia well and gives a good general account of 
its main features. He devotes separate chapters to “ Broad. 
land,” “ Breckland ”—the heathy country of West Norfolk and 
West Suffolk—and “ Fenland,” which as it now stands js the 
result of the labours of many successive generations, from tho 
Romans onward. He then deals with prehistoric remains 
with the flint industry which has adorned so many delightful 
houses and churches, with monastic ruins and old churches 
earthworks, castles, and manor houses, and the old towns, 
He describes the coast in a rapid survey beginning from thy 
south, and concludes with a chapter on the roads and inns and 
a somewhat slight chapter on rural lore. Mr. Clarke is very 
well informed and gives the latest news, for example, about 
the crumbling ruins of Dunwich Church and about the National 
Trust at Blakeney Point. The book is attractively illustrated 
with many water-colours by Mr. Heaton Cooper, who, however, 
is inclined to credit East Anglia with Italian skies such as we 
at least have never seen there. 


The Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language in 
Engiand. By Kathleen Lambley. (Manchester University 
Press: Longmans. 14s. net.)—Miss Lambley has written a 
remarkably interesting book on the history of the teaching 
and use of French in England up to 1689. French, or Angio- 
French, was the current language of educated Englishmen 
from the Conquest up to the fourteenth century. English then 
gradually superseded Anglo-French, and concurrently English. 
men began to learn the French of Paris and to demand grammars 
and conversation-books. Our early printers, who knew what 
their public wanted, produced such books—Caxton a set of 
dialogues in English and French, Pynson and Wynkyn de 
Worde a more elementary and practical “ bock to learn to 
speak French.” Miss Lambley proceeds to examine in deiail 
the progress of French studies under the Tudors, strongly 
influenced by the coming of Huguenot exiles, many of whom 
earned their living as tutors. Cotgrave’s famous dictionary 
of 1611, more valuable now as a guide to the English of his 
day than for the French, was by no means the first work of its 
kind. Under the Stuarts, and especially after the Restoration, 
the French language was highly popular, and every cultivated 
person was expected to speak it. Miss Lambley writes well 
and throws new light both on our history and on our literature 
by treating her subject in an orderly fashion for the first time. 


England’s Outpost :; The Country of the Kentish Cinque Ports. 
By A. G. Bradley. (R. Scott. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bradley 
has written an attractive book, well illustrated by Mr. F. 
Adcock, to supplement his Old Gate of England. There he 
dealt with the western Cinque Ports; here he deals with the 
eastern Cinque Ports, covering the whole Kentish coast from 
Thanet and Sandwich round to Dover and Hythe. After a 
preliminary sketch of the old federation of port towns—really 
seven in number—which constituted the Cinque Ports, he 
proceeds with his pleasant historical, architectural, and topo- 
graphical netes, beginning with Minster in Thanet, Ebbsfleet, 
and Ramsgate, and passing on to Margate, Richborough, 
Sandwich, Deal, and other familiar and attractive towns. Mr. 
Bradley knows the country well and selects judiciously from 
its rich store of historical associations. His account of the 
great Roman fortress of Richborough and of the picturesque 
old town of Sandwich are particularly good. We observe that, 
according to Mr. Bradley, a “ Marxite” in the Kentish dialect 
is a midden. His printer has made him call the learned Mrs. 
Carter, of Deal, a ‘“ Pas bleu.” 


The Development of the Leeward Islands under the Restoration. 
By C. 8. 8. Higham. (Cambridge University Press. 20s. net.) 
—This able essay shows how interesting our early colonial 
history may be when it is worked out in detail from State 
papers and other manuscript records. Mr. Higham is concerned 
with Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, and St. Christopher, between 
1660 and 1688. St. Christopher had been divided, since it was 
first colonized, between the English who held the central portion 
and the French who held the two ends, and it therefore played 
a great part in the conflict between England and France in the 
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West Indies. Thanks to an able governor, Sir William 
Stapleton, and to the intelligent interest taken in the colonies 
by the Committee of Council known as the “ Lords of Trade,” 
the Leeward Islands flourished after 1672. The English 
planters farmed their own lands and were not entirely dependent 
on slave labour. They had already made sugar their staple 
crop, but had not yet begun to retura to England to live on 
their easily acquired wealth. The islands were still real English 
colonies, with vigorous local institutions. If the slave trade 
had been stopped at that time, these colonies would have 
developed on natural and healthy lines as the homes of white 
men and women. The criminals and political prisoners sent 
out as bond-servants often proved to he most valuable settlers. 





Later Essays, 1917-1920. By Austin Dobson. (H. Milford. 
6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dobson has reprinted in this engaging little 
volume half a dozen essays on eightcenth-century worthies— 
Thomas Edwards, who in his Canons of Criticism attacked the 
redoubtable Warburton; Dr. William Heberden, the learned 
physician, “Hermes” Harris, the politician and scholar; John 
Howard, the prison-reformer; the learned Mrs. Carter, who 
translated Epictetus and, wonderful to relate, made a thousand 
pounds by her translation; and the Abbé Edgeworth, who 
attended Louis XVI. to the guillotine and may after all have 
uttered the famous remark, “‘ Fils de St. Louis, montez au cicl,”’ 
though a journalist present said that he invented it for his 
report of the tragedy. In “A Casual Causerie” at the end, 
Mr. Dobson gives the story to the effect that Malherbe owed his 
famous line, 

“Et ross, ello a vécu ce quo vivent les roses,” 
in its present form to a misprint, for Malherbe had written 
“Et Rosette a vécu,” &c. With all respect for printers as a 
class, we must own our disbelief, which Mr. Dobson shares, 
in this tale. 


The Batile Cruisers at the Action of the Falkland Islands. 
By Commander Rudolf Verner, R.N. Edited by Colonel 
Willoughby Verner. (John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 42s. 
net.)—This highly interesting volume contains by far the best 
account of the Falklands action that we have seen. The 
author, who was gunnery lieutenant of the ‘ Inflexible,’ wrote 
a confidential report on the action, and this is now printed, 
with a plan and some spirited water-colour sketches made 
at the time or shortly afterwards. Of the author, who was 
unhappily killed in the attack on the inner forts at the Darda- 
nelles on March 18th, 1915, Mr. Harold Hedge contributes 
an admirable memoir, with extracts from his correspondence. 
We may note that the ‘ Inflexible,’ which was in the Mediter- 
ranean in August, 1914, did not receive orders to chase the 
* Goeben’ until August 9th, when it was of course far too late 
to do anything. The book is not only an attractive memorial 
to a brilliant young officer, but also a trustworthy record of 
the most decisive action in the war at sea ' 


The Scientific Papers of the Hon. Henry Cavendish, F.R.S. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2 vois. £6 net.)—This is the 
first complete edition of the writings of Cavendish, the eminent 
scientist, who died in 1810, and whose name is still held in honour 
by chemists and physicists. His electrical researches were 
edited with elaborate care by James Clerk Maxwell in 1879, 
and, after revision by Sir Joseph Larmor, form the first volume. 
The second volume, edited by Sir Edward Thorpe with the 
assistance of the Astronomer Royal and others, contains 
Cavendish’s papers on chemistry and dynamics, some of which 
were printed at the time for the Royal Society, while others 
remained in manuscript at Chatsworth. Cavendish was 
regarded by his contemporaries as an eccentric recluse— the 
richest of all the wiso men and the wisest of all the rich.” But 
in the course of his long and lonely life he ‘“ occupied himself 
in turn with every branch of physical science known in his 
time,’ and “ impressed the marks of his genius and the extra- 
ordinary penetrative force of his intellect on them all.” As a 
chemist, for example, he discovered the true composition of 
air and of water, he distinguished one gas from another and 
recognized the principle of gaseous diffusion, and he was the 
first to prepare arsenic acid. He advanced the study of heat, 
he had grasped fundamental physical problems such as that of 
the tides, and he was deeply interested in terrestrial magnetism, 
The queer little man who was ridiculed by his own generation 
has proved to be a scientific pioneer of the first order. This 
handsome edition of his works, finely printed and carefully 





annotated, with essays by leading men of science, is a worthy 
monument to Henry Cavendish’s memory. 


Japan and the California Problem. By T. TIyenaga and 
Kenoske Sato. (Putnam. 15s. net.)—Two Japanese graduates 
of Chicago University explain in this interesting book the facts 
concerning the Japanese in California. There were last year 
70,196 Japanese settlers, compared with 41,356 in 1910 and 
10,151 in 1900. Sixty per cent. of all the Japanese in the 
United States live in California. Nearly a third of these are 
American born, and therefore American citizens. Japan, 
however, like Germany, claims as her subjects the children of 
nationals living abroad; sho allows a Japanese emigrant to 
denationalize his children up to the age of seventeen, but not 
afterwards. This dual nationality naturally causes difficulties, 
and the authors suggest that Japan should revise her law. 
The Japanese in California ere mainly agriculiurists, either 
working in gangs for farmers or employed on their own market- 
gardens and small-holdings. The labourers’ wages appear to 
be as high as those of white labourers; the small farmers 
*“* almost monopolize” the cultivation of small fruit and vege- 
tables, but do not compete with most white farmers. The 
Japanese own 74,769 acres and lease 383,287 acres, out of a 
total agricultural area of nearly 28,000,000 acres. The State 
Legislature last year passed an Act forbidding aliens, directly 
or indirectly, to own or lease land; but it is doubtful whether 
this law, like others, cannot be evaded. The authors point 
out that Japan has virtually stopped regular emigration to 
America, though individuals find their way there. They 
suggest that the American-born Japanese may be assimilated 
if they are allowed to disperse over the Western States instead 
of living in compact communities. The authors admit that 
there are faults on both sides, but they express the belief that 
Japan and America can come to an understanding. Their 
wisest policy, at any rate, ‘is not foolishly to sharpen the 
edge of swords for imaginary race wars, which are absurd.” 


A Southern Sketch-Book through Old Sussex. By A. Leonard 
Summers. (Homeland Association. 12s. 6d. net.)—Those who 


know Sussex will be intcrested in Mr. Summers's pen and pencil 
drawings of picturesque churches, houses, and bridges in the 
towns and villages between Lewes and Chichester. The text 
is slight but readable, drawing attention to the Downs which 
so many seaside visitors wholly neglect. At the end of the 
book is a reprint of Speed’s map and description of the county. 


All Hands on the Main-sheet! By B. Heckstall-Smith. 
(Grant Richards. 21s. net.)—The author’s reminiscences of 
yachting and yacht-racing since 1884 make pleasant reading. 
He is concerned mainly with large yachts, and has a good deal 
to say about the ‘ Britannia,’ about the ex-Kaiser’s regattas at 
Kiel, and about the America Cup races. He gives chapters to 
our leading yacht clubs and yacht designers, and concludes 
with a short history of yacht-racing in the period which he 
covers. He was on board the American yacht ‘Ingomar’ in a 
race at Kiel when the Emperor’s ‘ Meteor ’ failed to give way and, 
after being nearly run down, was disqualified under the rules. 
His account of this episode is highly amusing. The book is 
illustrated with sketches by the author. 





The Constitution and What it Means To-day. By Edward §. 
Corwin. (Princeton University Press and H. Milford. 6s. 6d. 
net.) —Professor Corwin’s admirable little edition of the American 
Constitution appears in a revised form. It is precisely what 
many plain people want—namely, the text of the Constitution 
of 1787-9, with the amendments adopted since then, and with 
brief notes on the judicial interpretations which have modified 
some of the original provisions—in regard, for instance, to the 
election of Senators or to the Federal Income Tax. Professor 
Corwin’s commentary, though brief, is most illuminating. He 
observes that there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent 
members of the Cabinet from being permitted to sit and speak 
in Congress—that is, if Congress desires their presence. The 
lack of contact between executive and legislature, which to 
English eyes is one of the gravest defects of the American system, 
might thus be remedied. In France a Minister-Deputy may 
address the Senate or a Minister-Senator the Chamber, and this 
practice has proved most convenient. 








Messrs. Leslie Chaundy have issued, in a new series of Biblio- 
graphies of Modern Authors (1s. 6d. each), Robert Bridges, by 
unnamed compilers, and John Masefield, by J. A. Williams, 
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These concise lists are based upon those recently published in the 
London Mercury, and will interest collectors. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :-— 

The Fruits of Victory: a Sequel to “ The Great Illusion.” By 
Norman Angell. (Collins. 8s. 6d. net.) ‘Books in General. 
By Solomon Eagle. Third Series. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.) Twenty Years of Lawn Tennis: Some Personal 
Memories. By A. Wallis Myers. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Mediaeval Contributions to Modern Civilization. Edited by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. (Harrap. 10s. 6d. net.) World 
Revolution: The Plot against Civilization. By Nesta H. 
Webster. (Constable. 18s. net.) Morocco that Was. By 
Walter B. Harris. (Blackwood. 25s. net.) 























PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Allen (F. J.), A Guide to the Study of Occupations (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Archer (R. LL.) Secondary Education in the Nineteenth Century, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Presa) net 12/0 
ae om. P.), A History of English-Canadian Literature to the Confederation, 


CO eeereccccescessreccescececepece «++...(Oxford Univ, Press) net 10/6 
Beck. (E. @.), Tank Construction, 8vo,.............(Emmott & Co.) net — 
Bon (Dr. G. Le), World in Revolt, 8V0........eeeeceeeeees (Unwin) net 12/6 
Booth (H.), Aeroplane Performance Caiculations “(Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 
Bradley (J.), Wool Carding, 8V0O............ee000. (Emmott & Co.) net 15/0 
Brett (G. Vols. II. and IIl., 8vo 


» A History of Psychology 
&. Allen & Unwin) each vel. net oe 
0/6 
24 /0 
21/0 
16/0 
42/0 


Brues (C. T.), Insects and Human Welfare, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Carpenter (J. E.), Theism in Mediaeval India, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 
Casson (S.), Rupert Brooke and Skyros, 8vo ....... - (BE. thews) net 
Clarke (G.), Post Office of India and its Story, 8vo............ (Lane) net 
Conrad (J.), Notes on my Books (Heinemann) net 
Dickinson (BE. D.), Equality of States in International Law, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 17/\ 

Elles (Gertrude L.), Study of Geological Maps... .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Essays by Divers Hands, Being the Transactions of the Royal Society of 

Literature of the United Kingdom, 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/0 
Findlay (G. G.) and Holdsworth (W. W.), History of the Wesleyan a a 
14/0 


— 


Missionary Society, in 5 vols., Vol. I., 8vO............+: ( .0.) net 
Fostor (G. B.), Christianity in its Modern Expression, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
German Army in Belgium (The White Book of May, 1915), 8vo 

(a. “Allen & Unwin) net 
Hall (G. 8.), Recreations of a Psychologist, cr 8vo...... ——— net 
Harris (F.), Contemporary Portraits (Second — 8vo....(Pearson) net 
Hind (C. L.), Authors and I, cr — Oeocerccecosecocsccesess Lane) net 
Johnson (W. E.), 4 BD Bs BIOs cc ccccecucee .(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Jones (D. C.), t Course in “Statistics, DUB. cccccovcesees (Bell) net 
King (Grace), Creole Families of New Orleans, 8vo......(Ma ) 
a —4 (J.), The Mesta: a Study in Spanish Economic History, 1273-1836, 
Cgecocnsensnceseecccustenceaesccensced (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Korin, The, trans. into English from Original Arabic by George Sale (with 

Preliminary ONIIE, BUD on o.cnncsncecckdesconnseccened Warne) net 
7 (Agnes C.), Fur Trade of America, Snincaids .....(Macmillan) net ¢ 

Lay (W.), Man’s Unconscious Spirit, er 8vo............ (Routledge) net 
Much (Prof. Dr. H.), Tuberculosis of Children, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 
Petch (T.), Diseases and Pests of the Rubber Tree, 8vo ‘Mecauilion? net 2 
Problem of Christian Unity, by Various Writers, cr 8vo. Farag see net 
Royce (J.), Fugitive Essays, 8vo..... eeseciond yy Univ. Press) net 
Semon (R.), The Mneme, _ Eee i: Allen & Unwin) net 
Slattery (C. L.), Greer (David Hummel), Eighth iSishop of New York, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 
The Story of a New Zealand Sheep Station, roy 8vo 
Blackw ) net 
Smithells (A.), From a Modern University, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Storm (A. V.) and Davis (K. C.), How to Teach Agriculture (Li ay net 
Talmud (Babylonian), Tractate Berakot, Trans. into Engltst sh by Rev. 

Bis GRR, GORy.. c cascccsacnccccoasssececcess (Camb. Univ. Press) net 

Wendell (B. \, Traditions of European Literature, from Homer to Dante, 8vo 

(Murray) net 28/0 

What Really Happened at Paris, by American Delegates, edited by E. M. 
od 


10/6 
12/6 
22/6 
10/6 
16/0 
15/0 
30/0 


Smith (H. G.), Tutira : 


House and Chas. Seymour, 8vo.............. ( der & Stoughton) net 25/0 
Williams (Rev. T. L.), Vision of 8. Paul and the Great Atonement, 8vo 

(Skeffington) net 10/6 

Wright (C. H. C.), French Classicism, 8vo........(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 

Zorn (A.), His Life and Work, 4to .....ceeeceessssss(Siudio, Ltd.) net 63/0 








TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


CF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST..W. 1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


BUY LINEN FROM THE LINEN FIRM 


You will know you are receiving 
the very best possible value for 
your money if you buy direct from 
the makers—Robinson & Cleaver. 








Write to-day for a set of samples of 
our linens and our price list No. 40P, 
sent post free. Delivery of parcels 
is guaranteed, and carriage paid on 
orders of 20s. and upwards, 


RCBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.,, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


DENT’S WATGHES and CLOCKS 
NOTICE. — The business of M. F. Lent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 





q become re-united with, and is trading under the 
Bse0y-a2nc. name of : 
E. DENT and CoO, Ltd, 
BY — at the following addresses: — 


61 STRAND, W.6.2, 4 ROYAL BASMANGE, EG 3, 
and 54 COCKSPUR STREET, 6.W.1 
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Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Whatever form your Indigestion may take, Dr. Jenner’s Absort 
made only by Savory & Moore, will relieve it. Here are a ow fone 
INDIGESTION.—* Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the very b 
I have been able to get. I have tried everything I have oi prt 
but nothing has done me any good. dreaded to eat anything, but o— 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly pate 
FLATULENGE.—* I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after m ar 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fulness, * . 
LONG- Phe Lozeng pn af ps WITH eo HEARTBURN,.— 
e Lozenges certainly gave great relie - i personally will 
them.” (Medical man.) a 
FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—* Ono or two taken when required seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with 
proper sleep.” 
HUNGER PAIN.—" Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I 
° know of that take away that intense * Hunger Pain,’ which is such acute 
suffering.”” (Medical man.) 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and addregg 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ghemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





EHRMANNS 


Fameus Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 


Per 29/6 dozen. 


In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
Is. 


Splendid Value, 


“oo” » » OF more. 
Write for “ PINK LIST, +“ ey unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
t Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please quote * S.” LONDON, E.C. 2. 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 





Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE OO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





SALES BY AUSTION. 


h ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
. will hold the following SALES by AUCTION, at their Large Gallerics, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing ab 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 

JUNE 13TH AND 14TH, —ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, the pro erty of 
Sir Richard Brooke, Bt.; of Cotte a Drummond Moray, J.P., 5. 4} ab 
of the late Edwin A. Abbey, = 

JUNE 13TH—17TH. This iiGitL Y IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
EGYPTIAN AND ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES formed by the late LORD 
AMHERST OF HACKNEY. 

Illustrated catalogues (17 plates), price 10s. 6d. 

JUNE 157Tu—17rH.— PRINTED BOOKS and a few MANUSCRIPTS, ths 
property of Colonel F. S. Ruston; of E. N. Clowes, Esq., and of Charles Salomon. 


is 
Bach Sale may be viewed two west prior. Plain omens may be had, 





—=———s 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
Q EASIDE.— High: class Boys’ Prep. School for Sale; 17 
h 


boarders, 6 day. Beautiful premises, accommodation 50 boys. Fre “hal. 
£5,000. Goodwill aud all school furn., £1,000. Mortgage arranged.—F. 
NEEDES, FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, BOLAND HOUSE, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7. 








MALVERN HILLS DISTRICT. 
Nerremy SCHOOL BUILDINGS, standing in over 
16 acres of grounds, to be Let (on long lease, if desired). Suitable for 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, or first- class BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Occupied as school for many years. Most healthy situation 
(one of the lowest death-rates in_ the kingdom) in WELL-ESTABLISHED 
HEALTH RESORT on the WESTERN SLOPE OF THE MALVERN HILL8, 
Good accommodation for 40 boarders, well-appointed PRIVATE CHAPEL 
(licensed); admirable CRICKET GROUND, pavilion, open-air SWIMMING- 
BATH, modern sanitation, Malvern w ater supply, near railway station, with good 
train service.—For rent and further particulars apply to H. H. FOSTER, Solicitor, 
Great Malvern. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &oc., VACANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


JAFFREY CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the appointment of the First 
Incumbent of the Jaffrey Chair of Political Economy, the patronage of which is 
yested in the University Court. 

The salary is £1,100 per annum. 

The Professor will be required to take up duty on 1st October, 1921. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office are requested to lodge their 
names with the SECRBTARY of the UNIVERSITY on or before 15th July 
3921, together with twenty-two copies of testimonials and a full statement of 
qualifications, ago, and previous experience. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 


Secretary. 


INSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
(LEONARD STRERBT, CITY ROAD, E.C. 2.) 
Dean for the Session 1921-22, Professor W. H. ECCLES, D.8c., F.B.S, 

The College provides for the Scientific Training of Students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanica! or Electrica! Engineers, or Chemists. 

A Certificate of proficiency is awarded by the Institute to students who satis- 
factorily complete a Two Years’ Course of instruction, and the Diploma of the 
College is awarded to students who attend a Three Years’ course and who pass 
the prescribed Examinations with distinction. 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
and English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British University and 
certain other qualifications are accepted by the Institute in lieu of the Entrance 
Examination. The Entranee Examination tor the Session 1921-22 will be held 
on Tuesday, September 20th next. Applications for admission should be for- 
warded to the College not later than the 15th September on forms te be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C. The Programme of 
the College is under revision and will be issued in due course. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the Univorsity of Wales.) 


The Council will on June 29th appoint a PROFESSOR of SEMITIC LAN- 
QUAGBS and LITBRATURIE. Salary £800. 

Fifty copies of applications and testimonials are required, and must be received 
by the ersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not later 


than June 20th. 
W. P. WHELDON, 
June $rd, 1921. Secretary and Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
AONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHKUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 





The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of TEMPORARY 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY (for 12 months from October lst, 1921). 
Salary £760 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 10 
copies of applications and testimonials (which need not be printed) must be 
received on or before Tuesday, June 14th, 1921. 

Untversity College, Cardiff D. J. A. BROWN, 

May 23rd, 1921. Registrar. 


rPYHE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ECONOMIOS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENOB. 





ee are invited for the above post. The Lecturer will give hali/ 
bis time to Tutorial Classes and other W.E.A. work. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not later than June 24th, 1921. 


Roex4t HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 








The Governors will shortly appoint a lady as resident ASSISTANT LEC- 
TURER in HISTORY. The post will be tenable from October Ist, and appli- 
cations should be sent befure July 9th to the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway 
College, Engleficld Green, from whom further particulars may be obtained 
alter June 20th. (Note change of date from previous advertisement.) 


ee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post ef DEMON- 
STRATOR in PHYSICS. Candidates must have an Honours degree or its 
equivalent. Applications must be received not later than Saturday, July 2nd. 
—For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W.1. 








Y NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of the History and Culture of 

British Dominions in Asia, with special reference to India, tenable at the School 
ef Oriental Studies. Salary £800 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be 
received not later than first ye on ist October, 1921, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 
.!T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH.—Wanted, 
an ASSISTANT for MATHEMATICS next September. The school is 
co-educational and is run along the lines of the New Ideals in Education.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
Q) UPERINTENDENT or NURSE-MATRON. Lady, trained 
K and experienced, requires a post. Testimonials.—N.M., Box 1063, The 
Spectater, 13 York Street, Strand, London. 





JOUNG BELGIAN LADY (diplomée Louvain) desires 
salaried post in school or family, September. Experienced in teaching, 
perfect French; good testimonials.—Address Mdlle. O., Westfield, Reading. 
J hanna WORK of any description wanted by Lady. 
British Museum, Record Office, or Somerset House (English, French, or 
German).—B., St. Clements House, 20 Bolsover Street, London, W.1 





ESEARCH. HISTORICAL, LEGAL, GENEALOGICAL. 

) —Transcripts and Translations. Indexing, Revision of MSS., Précis- 
writing undertaken by competent student. Terms moderate.—B. LOCKHART, 
Langley Lodge, Camberloy. 
{AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date infermation on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. te 2s. 10d. post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD.. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 














eS THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. Hamp. 
4 7224. Nightly, 8.15. Mat. Sat., 2.30. To June 14th, “Man anp 
Supzaman.” Wed. next, June 15th, “ THE PEDLAR’S BaskuT.” 
” and 5” SOCIETY. Painting and Sculpture. Daily 
10 till 5; Sats., 10 till 1. June 1-30.—GIEVES GALLERY, 21 Old 
Bond Street, W.1. Admission Free. 
N#Ww ENGLISH ART 
64TH EXHIBITION. 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 54 Pall Mall East, 10—6, 








CLUB. 








LECTURES, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Yeachers. Chair- 

man and Mon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
irom the Beard ef Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E, LAWRENCE. 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. Recognized by 

Board of Education and University of London. Preparation for 
Vipioma in Teaching, University of London, Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, 
Higher Certificate and Diploma of National Froebel Union. Students eligible 
for Board of Education grants.—For particulars apply to Principal, Miss 
KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A., Moral Science Tripos, Girton College, 
Cambridge. - 





EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee, 
Edinburgh Training School. 





LING’S 8WEDISH SYSTEM. 
T HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Priacipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 


FIVE ANNEXES to the WOMEN’S HOSTEL are available (furnished) from 
the second week in July to September. Accommodation in each from 16 to 20 

rsons. Terms five guineas a week. No linen.—Apply LADY WARDEN, 
Jniversity Hall, Bangor. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


i INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss #. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


bGRPiasaouLD, 
OXHHY LANE, WATFORD. 











Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





rTYXYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domesticsacience. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in ‘beautiful grounds, 

situated on the bill slopes. Well reeommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


‘TT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


HE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss DIXON, B.A., Honours History, Westfleld College, 


University of London ; Teacher’s Training Diploma, Cambridge ; Second Mistross 
Wallasey High School and late Vice-Principal Malvern Girls’ College. 














The Maynard School is a Public Secondary Scl.ool recognized as efficient by 

the Board of Education. Full Domestic Science Course for girls of 17 and over. 

Boarding Houses for gir!s of all ages. Standing in a high and healthy situation. 
For prospectus apply UEAD-MISTRESS. 





{ ‘aes ABBEY SCHOOL, READING. 
Chairman of Council: ‘The Ven. THE ARCHDEACON OF BERKSHIRE, 


Head-Mistress: Miss H. E. MUSSON (Newnham College, Cambridge). 





First Grade Public School for Girls. 


A FEW VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921. 





HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.45. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £90 to £100 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £90 a year. 


p® NCESS 
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HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorou h gencral education, with t attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss LL. c. DODD. 


(J HALLONER SCHOOL. 
A School bar Modern Lines 


or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A Mmited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details xy to the Principals : 
Miss MALIN -¥ F. HOPE- WALLACE, 
2 Queen’ s Gate, 8S W. 7. 








—————— 


FOREIGN. 


\WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Lenguages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort rom London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 


yARIS.—First-class Finishing SCHOOL for GIRLS, near 
Bois de Boulogne. Garden, tennis court. English refs. Autumn term 
commences October Ist. Preparatory classes will be held throughout the 
summer vacation.—For prospectus and full onesie apply TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. Mayiair 1063-1064. 


\DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information 
regarding schools and other educational facilities supplied free. Travel- 

ing escort arranged.—Write OF oe Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 
11 Staverton Road, London, N.W. 2 
ONTMIRAIL, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Mesovien | mpeg 


for GIRLS desirous = learning French thoroughly. ge garden, 











SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIBLs 
CLERGY RECKIVING DELIGATRS ae a. ; 
OR BACK W 
seme, 3. © 5, Ginsis Sees te EE teat ot 5 
8sTS aving an up- As knowledge of 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be , a to AID PARENTS by sending rd 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO} is 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees anauba be give: 
J. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, BOs 
Telephone: 5053 ‘Central, 


S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 

respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

& for — — Fog by sending, _—, periodens of their 

requirements (a of pu local ref 
tne dejo. Acres 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely res nsible ‘tor the 
ae staffs of the most important sch ode, and thus abla 
o supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 

_Offices—61 C CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 1. _Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 





Pe sTess 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking. 





ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179 
Circular letters ‘duplicated. — Clear and well- ll-arranged copies, Moderate prices, 
R: ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 


charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Nools and 
Serials from hens 80,000 words. Where criticism is required &@ small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. Mig or —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4, 





| {ARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance ; real training. Interest. 
ing booklet free. —REGEN T INSTITU TE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2, 





tennis, bathing, &c.—For pi ctus, &c., apply PRINC Pa 


an 





tor English pupils kindly oamaihe to Miss Shawe, 30 Fairfield d Square, Manche hest 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) Into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated descri ok, of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into a: Roy: A Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
shou ma 

_ Apply Me = ‘DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


‘ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. —Recognized by the 
Army Council. Soe — in dopey situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor. — ENG for NAVAL CADETS. 
ad- fmm H. v PL M.A. 
0 OL. 


PS WICH S$ CH 
Head-Master: Rev. E. C. SHERWOOD, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 28th and 29th. 
Entrance Scholarship for Boarders and other Scholarships.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


| EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION (six or seven from £90 downward) 
July 5th —For further information or prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the 
HEAD- MASTER. Vacancies next term, 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—EXAMINA- 
rion on ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS early in July.—Apply to the 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
bine buildi including Chapel, Laboratories, Gy’ a. orn Boat- 
house, &c. Pootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, 0.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarshipe, July. ~Apply W. M. GRUN DY vA. Head- Master. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
EXAMINATION will be held on July 5th, 6th, and 7th for three 
Scholarships of £50, £40, and £30 respectively.—For ‘particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 
ie y EY :% E Pp s Y e 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education. Games. Terms, 428. per woek.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o, 


| | yeqeeemmmiinees 5 <0 successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, LITILE-GO, MATRICULATION, 
ARMY Gocets 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich ist), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 

Hons. Special Vacation Term, beginning June 27th, to prepare Students 

ii a oa Maivric, and all University Entrance Exams,—36 Baker Street, W. 
ay’ 


1 TAMMERING.—A gentleman will act as holiday TUTOR 
to a boy or young man of good family. Results guaranteed.—Address 
M., 65 Ebury Street, Eaton Square, London, 


“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ZSTABLISHMENTS. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY + 


given free of charge 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, Pet f & CO 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 


















































Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in 
Secretarial! Work, Agriculture one Horttculture, 


Domestic Economy, 





TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 

Aug.—The —o Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck; 
4 weeks, 79 gns. Aug.—Italian and Swiss Lakes; 3 weeks, 49 gns. Sept.— 
North Italy, Hili Towns and Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c.; 4 weeks, 79 gns, 
Later.—Italy, Algeria-Tunisia, Egypt, Sicily, &c. ee from Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.5., 159 Auckland Koad, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 1 


“HOTELS, HYDROS, do. 
OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 
feet above sea. Motor house and’stable.—Apply “ CANTAB,” Middle- 
cot, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Best 
climbing centre. VICTORIA HOTEL. Private and comfortable. 
‘Lerminus of finest motor run, 












NE or two LADIES received as -PAYING- GUESTS in 
small house on Cotswolds, 4 miles Stroud. Beautiful neighbourhood, 
bracing air. Good cooking. Pleasant garden. o exchanged.—Box 1062, 
The Spectator, 13 York Street, anton, ¥ WC. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARSON’S PURE PAINTS. 


"- RALINE,” the DRY POWDER WASHABLE DISTEMPER. Sold in 
23, 5,and 7 Ib. packets and in bulk. BATH ENAMEL and GREENHOUSE 
PAINT.—Full particulars from W, CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. 
Agents throughout the country, 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing tho residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all paris—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St. » Trafalgar Sq. W. C,2, 2, 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Ifotcls managed by the People’s Refresliment House 

Association, Ltd. ‘Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7 cent.) or 6 per ceut. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Lh et BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
rice list, or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
Lo. . 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.-—HENRY B., WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1 


ARGAINS IN WRITING AND TYPING PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, CARDS, &c. Clearance sale Y a Send postcard 
for samples.—G. ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, EC. 4 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOU GHT. —Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. ou 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or othe ). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

S$. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 






































LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never faiis to exter- 
minate Cockroaches.—1s. 0d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 
ora Crookesmoore_ Road, Sheffield. 

St: ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 

FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure qaunda. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the # —_—. = there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew’s Hos vital, is beautifully eituated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the Taldst of the finest scenery in North Wales 

For terma and further rom a apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. St. Andrew's ital, Northampton, Telephone No, 56. 
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fayfair 5741. 
Mayé MESSRS. 


SHARPE & SHARPE, 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
20 BROOK STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 


Specialists in moderately priced properties. 








FURNISHED FLATS. 
LEICESTER SQUARE. Self-contained Flat, compg. 2 Bed, 
2 Rec., K. and B. ’Phone, Geyser, ete. Rent 5 gns. p.w. 





BROOK STREET. Well-furnished Flat, with 2 Bed, 1 Rec., 
K. and B. Rent only 5 gns. p.w. 





MAIDA VALE. Excellent Mansion Flat, having 3 Bed, 2 Rec., 
K. and B. Piano, ete. 5 gns. p.w. 





PORTMAN SQUARE (just out of). 2 Bed, 1 Rec., K. and B. 
Rent 5} gns. p.w. 





KENSINGTON GARDENS (close to). 3 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and 
B. Rent only 5} gns. p.w. 





NEW CAVENDISH STREET. Exceptionally fine Flat. 2 
Bed, 1 very large Rec., K. and B. 8 gns. p.w. 





OXFORD STREET. 1 Bed, 1 Rec., K. and B. To Let for 
2 months. Only 6 gns. p.w. 





FURNISHED HOUSES. 

CRICKLEWOOD. A very well-furnished Rosidence, having 
4 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. To Let for long period. Rent 
6 gns. p.w. 








EATON SQUARE. Excellent Bijou Property, compg. 5 Bed, 
2 Ree., 1 Bath, usual offices. Well furnished. Rent 
10 gns. p.w. To Let for 6 months. 





PARK LANE. Newly decorated. 9 Bed, 3 Rec., 2 Baths, 
usual domestic offices. To Let for any period. Rent 
18-20 gns. p.w. 





UNFURNISHED FLATS. 

CHELSEA. Newly decorated Mansion Flat, 3 Bed, 2 Rec., 
K. and B. C. H. W. Rent only £66 p.a. Contents to 
be purchased at a very low figure. 





CLOSE TO PADDINGTON STATION. Compact Mansion 
Flat, with 2 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent £80 p.a. Fix- 
tures, linos, ete., £150. 





WESTBOURNE GROVE. A charming Maisonette, compg. 4 
Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent only £130 p.a. Lease will 
be granted. Fittings, etc., £50. 





CADOGAN SQUARE. An excellent Bijou Residence, compg. 
4 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent £55 p.a. Contents to bo 
purchased. 





CHELSEA. In a well-known square. 4 Bed, 3 Rec., K. and 
B. Rent £90 p.a. Fitts. and fixs., £400. 





MORTGAGES ARRANGED from an available fund 


on good securities. 





For particulars of the above apply to Messrs. 
SHARPE & SHARPE, 
20 BROOK STREET, W. 1. 
Telephone; Mayfair 5741, 











The Blessings 


of the 


Coal Stoppage 






















LONDON THE CITY 
OF BLUE SKIES, 


ee ee 


WONDERFUL VIEW FROM 
ST. PAUL'S. 


ee 


HNO COAL, NO SMOKE. 


London has just: discovered that ‘it is 
the Smokeless City, the Fresh ‘Air City, 
and the. City of Blue Skies. 
spio of London have alwars Be- 





om) 











| oe me 












‘ 3 Tusatds of chimneys. pounyt 
pomony aaunad sbsolntely, smokeless. 

Vhero was not the tracd ef a smoke sereen 
over the hundréd square niiles of ‘houses 
The arr was ag ¢lear as a -orystal. . The 
green patch of Hampstead Ifeath was eme 
rald, and the ifees of the parks were as 
fresh in‘their leatage as if they ‘bad just 
been painted. 

Moreover, the purer utmospters makes 
every one feel healthier.and more cheesfuyl.’ 
and many Londoners aré soying: “What u 
tine thing it would be ~# me could abelish 
deo wee of coal altogether: 


q 



















Extract from‘ Daily Express," May 18th, 1g2t. 


the advantages which we should gain if no 

crude smoke - producing coal were burned in 
our homes and factories. 
This ideal is attainable without a strike. 
If we used our coal as it ought to be used, namely, 
not as a fuel, but as a raw material from which 
fuel can be extracted, the blessing of abundant 
and curative sunshine is one we might per- 
manently retain. By sending our coal to the 
gas works we obtain cleanly and smokeless 
fuels—gas and coke—which can serve us for 
heating, cooking, water - heating, lighting and 
power, in fact for all purposes, more efficiently 
than crude coal can do. And, in addition, by 
adopting this course we preserve for our use all 
the valuable by-products—drugs, dyes, fertilisers, 
motor-spirits, etc.—which lie hidden in the un- 
treated coal, the “black diamonds” which are 
our most valuable national asset. 


[« needed a coal stoppage to show many of us 


Wu 








THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


C.13 
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KING’S “Z; 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


No dust in a pound of 
King’s Head Tobacco: 
the leaf is cut in compact 
little circles. Don’t rub 
or tease these out: put 
them in as theyare,a little 
at a time, and press down 
pa in the pipe-bowl. 

ou have then a well- 
filled pipe of perfectly 
blended tobacco of prime 
full flavour that burns 
evenly, slowly, to the last 


dry ash. 
THREE NUNS 


similar but milder 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

10's 20's 50's 100’s 
mpm 6d i1/- 2/5 4/8 
HAND, Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
; Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Guseow 
94 


> 











































A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with point cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer. —Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 1, 











PORT WINE. 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 

SOs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June. and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 


and July. 














£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 
BY THE 


/SARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WoRK. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmploy ment and Emigration, 

1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons— - THEIR MAJESTIBS THE KING AND QUEEN 
President - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, KG. 
Chairman and Treasurer - —~ -— - — OC. E. MALDEN, Baq., MA. 
Deputy Chairman - - - - - = = - F. H. CLAYTON, Eaq, 
Chairman of *Arethusa’ Committee - - HOWSON F. Dxvirt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries -— H. Bristow WALLEN: HENRY G. CopELanp, 

Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 


The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















DISTRESS AND DESPAIR. 


Innocent Sufferers by 
UNEMPLOYMENT & COAL STOPPAGE 





Pray enable One Thousand Workers of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve by Food and Shelter, and Work in 
Labour Homes and Depots. 





Donations may be sent to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 

Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 

London, W.1; cheques being crossed Barclays a/e Church Army 
payable to Sosbesteey Carlile. 





Waits & Strays Society 


pleads for its 
BIG FAMILY OF 4,300 CHILDREN. 
Gifts urgently needed ‘for 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 


Contributions gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Fowrtt Swann, M.A., 


Old Tewn Hail, Kenningten Read, Lendon, S.F. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention ‘“ Spectator.” 





Listes to the inarticulate pleadings of the Lavies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


uniess you help us to eradieate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women wertay ef our Raw. 186 Babies already have boca 
born tree ef Venereai Visease at the 
LONDON LOCK HO@SPITAL, HARRGW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the specia! ante-natal treatment there provided Please send a donation 
to the Seeretary te-day 


218,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. incorporated 153%v. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. Together £5,180,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors e oe ee ee -. £5,000,000 





Tota! Oapite] and Reserves .. ae as se iets .. £10,180,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Londen, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branehes threughout the Australian 
States and Deminien ef New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

SLLLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received tor Axed periods ov terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 





RC TE 


force Sitver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


| Sold everywhere 6 ¥ 26 &46 
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MAN’S Descent From The GODS 


By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, 


Author of “A Defence of Aristocracy.” A 


14s. 


“ A magnificent series of paradoxes.” 
—Evening News. 


“ An extraordinary book.”—Daily News, 


- Delightfully original and well worth 
study.” —Westminster Gasetie. 


HEINEMANN. 





Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 


£250 PRIZE NOVEL 
OPEN COMPETITION 


(Seventh Year.) 





Final Adjudicator—Mr. ANpDREw MELROSE. 





THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE has been entrusted with the conduct of this 
well-known competition. 


Papers relating to it with all particulars may be had on application, enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope, to 
THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE, 
93-94 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Pree 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Read, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “‘ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
OaTIONS,”’ £1 PER INCH. 

TrRMs: net. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
8. B. MURRAY F. HYDE £. W. WOOLLEY 





| Subscribed Capital - - £38,116,050 
Paid-up Capital - --  - 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund - - - - 10,859,800 





HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


| Deposits (dec. 34st, 1920) -° = 371,841,968 








AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 














MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


History of Persia. 

By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE,, 
C8B., Catc. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged. With 7 Maps and 193 Iilustrations. Two 
Vols. 8vo. {£3 10s. net. 

*,* Since the first edition of this work was published much 


has happened in Persia, and the stirring events of the Great 
War are now recorded. 
to date, but the entire text of the original book has also been 
thoroughly revised in the light of the latest knowledge. 


The history is thereby brought up 





Greek Medicine in Rome: 


The Fitzpatrick Lectures on the History of Medicine 
delivered at the Royal College of Physicians of London 
in I909-I91I0. WITH OTHER HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 30s. net. 





Essays on Modern Dramatists. 


By WILIIAM LYON PHELPS, Lampson Professor of 
English Literature at Yale. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
New Atlases. 


A New Edition of the Handy Royal Atlas. 


53 Maps with many inset Maps and Plans, and full 
Geographical Index. {£3 ros. net. 


World Wide Atias. 


128 pp. Maps, 99 pp. Index. 15s. net. 


Multum Papvo Atlas. 
too Maps and full Index. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


35. gd. net. 


Demy 8vo. Paper Covers. 2s. net. 


MR. WELLS AS HISTORIAN. 


An Inquiry into those parts of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
Outline of History which deal with Greece and Rome. 
By A. W. GOMME, 
Lecturer in Greek at the University of Glasgow. 
“ His aim was to accumulate as much apparent error as he could to discredit 


the Outline of History, and he has industriously done his best. 
—Mk. WELLS in Fortnightly Review. 


“ Mr. Gomme’s brilliant pamphlet should certainly be bound into all copies of 
Mr. Wells’ Outline of History. . Mr. Gomme deserves the gratitude of all 
lovers of classics. His pamphlet is much more than a witty exposure of bad 
work: it is a subtle and original appreciation of the distinctive qualities of Greek 
and Roman culture.”—Cambridge Review. 

Glasgow: MACLEHOSE, JACKSON & CO., 
Booksellers to the University, and of all Booksellers. 


THE OCTOCENTENARY OF 
READING ABBEY. 


By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., 


Author of “A History of Reading Abbey.” 





In Roya Octavo, with full-page Illustrations and a Facsimile of the Abbey Arms 
in colour on the cover, 10s. 6d. net. 


On June 18th, 1921, will be celebrated the Octocentenary ef the founding of 
Reading Abbey by King Henry Il. This work is a Memorial Volume published 
in honour of the occasion, and gives a retrospect of the principal incidents in 
the history of the Abbey during the past 800 years. It is printed in large type, 
on toned art paper, and forms an Edition de Luxe. A striking Lilustration is 
the large Bird’s-Eye View of the (reconstructed) Abbey, showing the structural 
arrangements of this famous religious house. 


LONDON: ELLIOL STOCK, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





OOKS.—Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, 2 vols., Imaginary 

Portraits, 1 vol., 3 vols., 1910, 32s. Wright’s Life of Walter Pater, 

Belloc’s Book of the Bayeux Tapestry, 10s. 6d.; Walters’ History of 

Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Picturesque Palestine, profusely illus., 4 vols., 

: Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s. ; George Eliot’s Works, Standard 

vols., £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 28.; Dramatic 

John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols. ; 100,000 

Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First Editions 

of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 

is, each given for Beerbolim Christmas Garland and Zuleika Dobson, 
(KD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





2 vols., 215. ; 


















1806 ; 


1 
EDW 





rNHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
For information apply to the Hon. Secretary, 10 Clifford St., Bond Street, W.L, 
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The Scientific Papers of the Hon. Henry Cavendish, F.rs, 
From the Published Papers, and the Cavendish Manuscripts in the possession of His Grace the Duke of 


Devonshire, K.G., F.R.S. In two volumes. 
Edited by JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S., and revised by 


Vol I. The Electrical Researches. 


Large royal 8vo. £6%net the two volumes. 


Sir JOSEPH LARMOR, F.R.S., M.P. With a portrait of Henry Cavendish and 11 facsimiles, 


Vol II. Chemical and Dynamical. 


Edited by Sir EDWARD THORPE, F.R.S., with contributions by 


Dr Charles Chree, F.R.S., Sir Frank Watson Dyson, F.R.S., Sir Archibald Geikie, O.M., F.R.S., and Sir Joseph 
Larmor, F.R.S. With 7 plates. 
“The two volumes now published may te regarded as tho final garnering of the work of one of the greatest of scientific 
discoverers.” —From the Preface to Vol I. 





The New Shakespeare. Edited by Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON. The 
second volume, THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 
is now ready. Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s net. 

“In sum the verdict on the new text—after full allowance is made for the 
controversial nature of scm» of the conclusions—must that it isa new and 
vizorous rehandling of a great critical problem; that it is executed with 
thought, labour, and insight; and that it sous up vast possibilities... . 
The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. It is a voyage in the spirit 
of the Elizabethans over seas not yet clearly charted; and solid land is in 
sight on the horizon—a new settlement of the text of Shakespeare.””—T7he 
Times Literary Supplement, 


‘ 
Moliere. 
Lecturer of King’s -— 4 Cambridge. 
&@ portrait of Moliére. 12s 6d net. 

“My excuse for adding to the number of books on Moliére is that I have 
been a lover of his comedies for more than forty-five years. He is before 
all things a writer . . . of real comedy, meant to evoke laughter and resting 
upen the broad and secure foundations of h and 3 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and 
Crown 8vo. With 





ec sense.”” 
From the Preface, 


Stories and Ballads of the Far Past. 
Translated from the Norse (Icelandic and Faroese), with 
introductions and notes by N. KERSHAW. Crown $8vo. 
8s 6d net. 

“ Tho skill of the translator and the scholarship and research expended on 
the notes and introductions make this volume peculiarly acceptable to students. 
but Miss Kershaw’s work should also receive appreciation from the gencral 
reader, to whom she has revealed so much that is worth knowing of the long 
past.”"—T'he Outlook, 


Arabian Medicine. Being the Fitzpatrick Lectures 
delivered at the College of Physicians in November 1919 and 
November (1920. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.B., 
P.R.C. P., Sir Thomas Adams’s Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With a frontispiece. 
12s net. 

“IT have sought to indicate the part played by the scholars and physicians 
of Islam, and especially of Persia, in the transmission of medical science 
through the dark ages from the decline ef the ancient to the rise of the modern 
learning; and to suggest to lovers of Arabic and Persian literature in the 
wider sense that hitherto they have perhaps allowed the poets and euphuists 
to occupy a disproportionate amount of their attention.”— rom the Preface. 


Studies in Islamic Mysticism. sy 
REYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, Litt.D., LL.D., Lec- 
turer in Persian in the University of Cambridge, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 24s net. 

“Mysticism ts such a vital element in Islam that without some under- 
standing of its ideas and of the forms which they assume we should seek in 
py aes below the surface of Mohammedan religious life.”—From 


The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate 


Berakot. Translated into English for the first time. 
With introduction, glossary, and indices. By the Rev. A. 
COHEN, M.A., Sometime Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 31s 6d net. 

“Stripped of extraneous matter, the theme of the Tractate is the daily 
rayers of the Jew which it is his duty to offer either with a Congregation or 
n private, and the benedictions which should be ufered on various occasions 

.. «+ Thiv Tractate is accordingly one of the main sources of information 
relative to the growth of the Jewish ritual.”—rom the Introduction, 


Moral Values and the Idea of God. 
The Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen, 1914-15. By W. R. SORLEY, 
Litt.D., LL.D. Second edition. Demy 8vo. 22s 6d net. 
“The book constitutes one of the finest pieces of sustained philosophical 
argument which I have ever read. . . . From the point of view of pure 
speculation it is a work of consummate ability—as important a work as has 
appeared in our time.”—DEAN RASHDALL in The Church Quarterly Review, 


The Paradox of the World. = sermons by 
JOHN OMAN, D.D., Author of Grace and Personality, The 
War and its Issues, etc. Crown 8vo. 9s net. 

“More and more we have come to regard Dr Oman as one of the few living 
voices in the World to-day, and this book, with its lofty eloquence, its deep 
religious insight, its fearless attacks upon the hypocrisies of our religious life, 
and its plain end direct proclamation of the fundamental! truths of the Gospel, 
merely confirms our estimate.”—The Challenge, 





Logic. By W. E. JOHNSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Sidgwick Lecturer in Moral Science in tho 
University of Cambridge. Part I. Demy 8vo. 16s net, 
Contents: Introduction—The Proposition—The Primitive Proposition— 
Compound Propositions—Secondary Propositions and Morality—Negation— 
—The Proper Name and the Article—General Names, Definition and Analysis— 
Enumerations and Classes—The General Proposition and its Implications— 
Existential, Subsistential and Narrative Propositions—The Determinable—Thg 
Relation of Identity—Relations or Transitive Adjectives—Laws of Thought. 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, 
Vol II, Sculpture and Architectural Fragments. By 
STANLEY CASSON, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Assistant Director of the British School at Athens. With 
a section upon the Terracottas, by Dorothy Brooke, M.B.E, 
Crown 8vo. With 124 illustrations. 36s net. 

“Volume I dealt with all the Sculptures in the Museum of a date preceding 
the invasion of Xerxes in 480 B.c. The Sculptures herein described belong, 
with one exception, to periods after that date. The architectural fragments 


and other antiquities belong to periods both before and after 480 B.c.” 
From the Preface, 


A Manual of Seismology. By cHARLEs 


DAVISON, Se.D. Demy 8vo. With 100 illustrations. 21s net. 
CONTENTS.—Introduction. Seismographs. Nature and intensity of earth- 
quake-motion. Sound-phenomena of earthquakes. Deformations of tho 
earth’s crust. Seismic sca-waves. Secondary effects of earthquakes. Position 
of the seismic focus. Propagation of earthquake-waves. Geographical 
distribution of earthquakes. Frequency and periodicity of earthquakes, 
7 oad shocks. Volcanic earthquakes. Origin of tectonic carthquakes, 
ndex, 


The Study of Geological Maps. py 
GERTRUDE L. ELLES, D.Se., Fellow of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Crown 4to. With 7 plates, 1 map, and 64 figures. 
12s net. 

“The reading of Geological Maps is one of the most important branches of 
the study of Geology ; every student who reads such a map intelligently can 
gain a vast amount of information from it, often in a far more convincing 
form than that acquired by reading an elementary text-book. The subject 
therefore well repays study.” —S vom the Introduction, 


Maps, their History, Characteristics, and Uses. A 
Hand-book for teachers. By Sir HERBERT GEORGE 
FORDHAM, Chairman of the Cambridgeshire Education 
Committee. Large crown 8vo. With 8 plates. 7s 6d net. 

This hand-book embodies the history of map-production from the eariiest 
times, from the point of view of both science and practice. It is an attempt 
to supply tothe Teacher something inthe nature of a Guide, but it is also hoped 
that it will be considered adequate in itself as an outline and foundation for 
actual class teaching. 


Cambridge Geographical Readers. 
Book IV, Western Europe and the Mediterranean 
Region. General Editor: G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. With 64 illustrations. 4s 6d. This volume 
completes the series. 

This book was written in accordance with the Board of Education's Circular 
(834) on the Teaching of Geography. The earlier chapters on the Principles 
raphy have special reference to Europe; and the last chapter on 
New Europe” gives a comprehensive review of the changes which 
the war has brought about. 


William Bolts. A Dutch Adventurer under John 


Commpene. By N. L. HALLWARD, M.A. Demy 8vo. ldsnet. 
- whole book is worthy of attentive reading.”—The Civil and Military 


of Ge 
“ The 


Gazette. 
“A valuable contiibution to the already extensive literature of the nabobs.” 
"he Times of India. 


Spain since 1815. By His Excellency MARQUES 
DE LEMA, Academico de la Historia, Spanish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Being a lecture delivered at the Local 
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